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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 5.—Joshua Encouraged. ......... osh, 1: t-13 
2. October 12.—Crossing the Jordan ....... Josh. 3:9 to4:7 
3. October 19.—The Fall MED » 6.5..0 6 6 6 6 608 Josh. 6: 

4. October 26.—Joshua and Caleb. ......... Josh. 14: 5-15 
5. November 2,—Cities of Refuge. ........4-+., Josh. 20: 1-9 
6. November 9.—Joshua’s Parting Advice... . . Josh. 24: 14-25 
7. November 16.—The Time of the Judges... . . Judg. 2: 7-19 
8. November 23.—World’s Temperance Lesson . . . . Isa. 28: 1-13 
9. Nov. ie = and the Three Hundred. . Judg. 7: 1-8, 

16-21. 
ro. December 7.—Ruth and Naomi. ......... Ruth 1: 16-22 


rt. December 14.—The Boy Samuel ......... 
‘ Samuel the Judge. ....... 

12. December ar—{ Or, Christnne Enotes 

23. December 28.—Review. 


1 Sam. 3: 1-14 
1 Sam. 7: 2-13 
Luke 2; 8-20 
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Leaf and Soul 


By John B. Tabb 


Leaf 
ET go the Limb? 
My life in him 
Alone is found. 
Come night, come day, 
’Tis here I stay 
Above the sapless ground. 
Soul 
Let go the warm 
Life-kindled form, 
And upward fly ? 
Come joy, come pain, 
I here remain, 
Despite the yearning sky. 


A sudden frost—and lo! 
Both Leaf and Soul let go. 


Ex.uicottr City, Mp. 








What Makes Our Gifts Worth While 


Not the amount of giving, but the spirit in which 


right giving goes out, is what God commends, God 
does not need our gifts, large or small, even for his 
best cause. But we need the blessing which God 
gives freely to the cheerful giver who gives in a right 
spirit. The gift that has been most commended in 
all the ages was the simple farthing of a loving poor 
widow, in contrast with the large offerings of the rich, 
who won no commendation as a reward of their gifts 
or their spirit. When King Saul offered in sacrifice 
to Jehovah costly gifts that he had been directed to 
destroy, the rebuke of Jehovah came to him by Sam- 
uel, ‘‘ To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.'’ So always, not the gift, but 
the spirit of the giver, commends itself to God. A 
costly gift of a rich man may have a blessing when 
the farthing of a poor man lacks it. A good spirit 
does not necessarily go with a small gift or with a 
large one, but God knows and notes the spirit. We 
must have this in mind as we give, or wish to give. 


x 
How to Be Always Sure of Friendship 


A friend is always worth having. Those who 
know most of life and its treasures are confident on 
this point. But can we always be sure of a friend ? 
That depends on the friend. And there is one safe 
way by which we can be sure of a friend who will 
never fail, If I am a friend, and am always true, 
there will be one true friend, and one sure friendship. 
But it is said that it takes two to make a friendship. 
That is so, and if there is one friend who loves and is 
true, there is always a friendship with two in it. The 


one who loves is the one, and the one who is loved is 
the other, and one and one make two. It is good to 
have a friend, and to be loved by a loving and true 
friend ; but it is better to be a friend, and to be loving 
and true as a friend. I cannot always be sure as 
to another's unswerving attitude toward myself, 
but I ought to be sure of my unswerving attitude 
toward one to whom I[ am a friend. By remaining 
in this attitude, we can be sure of a friend, and so 
also can be the one whom we love. Loving is ever 
better than being loved, as giving is ever greater gain 
than getting. By being a friend, we can make sure that 
there is in this world one friend who never fails. The 
one who thus loves is the gainer by his friendship, 
and so is the rest of the world. 


x 
The Glory of Growing Old 


Growing old and getting old are very different 
things. There are many in the world who get old, but 
who never grow old at all. Growing old is a progress, 
like growing wise or growing good. As the years 
pass by some people, they bring gifts, they add con- 
tinually to their lives. As they pass others, they are 
forever taking away something, subtracting from their 
lives. One man loses physical powers ; he cannot 
eat as much, or sleep as well, or enjoy his bodily life 
as thoroughly, and it is all a loss and burden. An- 
other man goes through the same experience, and he 
discerns it to be God's voice saying to him, ‘‘ You 
cannot now live as much in the body as you have 
been doing ; you cannot get your pleasure that way ; 
you must look to the mind and the heart and the soul 
for pleasure and interest and power in living.'’ The 
first of these gets old, and it brings nothing to him. 
The second grows old, and it is an enlarging, en- 
riching, beautifying experience. Aging is like every 
other way of life: if we take it from God, as God 
meant it to be taken, it is a great blessing ; if we miss 
the divine Providence in it, it may be a misery, and 
even acurse. In the great French drama one says to 
Cardinal Richelieu, ‘‘Art thou Richelieu ?’’ and he 
replies, ‘‘ Yesterday I was Richelieu; to-day I am 
a poor old man; to-morrow, I know not what.’’ 


If one went thus to the Apostle Paul, we can hear 
him say, ‘‘ Yesterday I was Saul the persecutor ; to- 
day I am Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ ; to-morrow 
I win my crown.’’ The one got old, the other grew 
old. What a difference ! 


x 
The Sufferings of Christmas-tide 


Tt will startle most people to learn that Christmas 
brings positive sufferings to many. But if more peo- 
ple knew of the loss of health and life itself, the trage- 
dies and agonies of mind and body, which the Christ- 
mas season brings to thousands of those little ones of 
whom our Lord said, ‘‘Suffer [them] to come unto 
me, and forbid them not,’’ perhaps there would be 
hope of blotting out a state of affairs which is a stain 
on our Christian nation. The Secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League tells, on another page in 
this paper, what these Christmas sufferings are to so 
many of the working children of our great cities. 
Better still, she tells what the readers of The Sunday 
School Times can do to mitigate these evils. Let 
every Christmas shopper read her words, and act on 
her suggestions. The modern observance of the 
Saviour’s Birthday is bought at too dear a price, when 
it must be paid for by the bodies of his little children. 


KK 
The Joys of Christmas-tide 


Sunday-school workers have believed for genera- 
tions the truth of the Saviour’s words as to the greater 
blessedness of giving as compared to receiving. Yet 
many a Sunday-school has never applied that truth to 
its Christmas observance. There is a way of putting 
it to the test. Schools that have already done this, 
and schools that have not, will be interested in the 
Christmas plans described on the third page of this 
issue of The Sunday School Times. The result of 
these plans, if entered into as heartily as was the re- 
cent Rally Day campaign, should be an object lesson 
of Christmas unselfishness that the world will not 
soon forget. They are commended to the serious 
attention of every reader. 


6 


Having Convictions without Being Disagreeable 


T IS very interesting to observe what different 
things different people demand as signs of con- 
viction. One man cannot conceive that there is 

any earnestness afoot unless he sees strain and agoniz- 
ing. He is inclined to distrust calmness in moral mat- 
ters, and think it too slow. This type is exemplified by 
the deacon who did not like his new minister because 
‘*there wasn't strugglin’ and wrastlin’ enough in his 
sermons.’’ Very often the man who is himself quite 
disinclined to anything strenuous is very particular 
in his demands that other people should be strenuous ; 
and all along the line there is a popular notion that 
earnestness and moral effectiveness must be in some 
way mixed up with strain and difficulty. Have we 
not all seen the religionist who feels that religion is 
never really taking hold until it begins to hurt? He 
seems to feel that he has not truly represented it un- 
less he has made people uncomfortable by it, and the 
very fact that they are uncomfortable under his influ- 
ence often makes him feel that here is an unmistak- 
able sign of the reality of his doctrine. 

Theodore Parker was one of the men who was 
always strenuous, and, while he never shrank from 
declaring a truth because it was disagreeable, there 
was in his general habit just a suspicion of feeling 
that the more disagreeable the truth was the more 
likely it was to be true. Indeed, he sometimes as- 





sured his people that the very fact of their not liking 
what he was saying was in itself good evidence that it 
was the truth. This is very dangerous ground to stand 
upon, and nobody would have resented such a posi- 
tion, when occupied by others, more quickly than 
Theodore Parker. 

Now this is not to say that people who have con- 
victions are generally likely to be disagreeable people, 
but rather that people do not know just exactly what 
is due from them toward others when they do have 
convictions. What ought to be the general tone of a 
man who has them? Ought it not to be one of bel- 
ligerency ? That all depends upon the situation. 
Certainly there is no one strict set of manners that 
belongs to a man who holds his beliefs strongly. But 
there is the danger with us all, that, as soon as we are 
really convinced of a new truth, we are a little inclined 
to suppose that we are the only ones who believe in 
it,—that the rest of mankind are reluctant or hostile 
to it, just as we used to be ourselves, so that our first 
announcement of our new principle rather assumes 
that nobody else believes in it. One man finds this 
hostility almost immediately ; another, assuming that 
everybody has something of the principle in him, acts 
rather as the spokesman for it, and through him the 
thoughts of many hearts are revealed. 

And so it is interesting to notice how differently 
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different men will carry the same point. With one 
man everybody seems to fall in, and his principle 
slides in almost imperceptibly with people's usage, so 
that we never quite know how it came about ; ano’ er 
carries the matter through by storm and conquest. 

There has been no greater controversialist in moc- 
ern times than James Martineau, but what a new kind 
of polemics! One hardly realizes that it is polemics, 
it glides on so free from smoke and heat and per- 
sonality. If finding the weak point in the adver- 
sary's armor were necessary, no one could find it 
more quickly, but there was no noise or clamor about 
it. Of eagerness for truth and right principles, and 
for making them prevail, we have no finer example 
than Martineau. He wished to influence people, but 
early in life he had renounced the idea of a sermon 
as necessarily a pitched battle, and contented himself 
with giving to it the nature of a psalm, an outpouring 
of his own heart rather than a knocking down of 
somebody's defiance. The way in which people have 
given in to his sermons for two generations ought to 
teach us something about the relations of courtesy 
and conviction. 

The fact probably is with most of us, that our real, 
deepest nature and inclination is on the side of being 
agreeable. It would be pleasanter for us, we would 
prefer to do it that way, but we are afraid people 
won't take our proposition seriously enough if we are 
too pleasant, about it; they may take advantage of 
our pleasantnéss, and think we don’t mean half we 
say. How many men have hurt their own cause, 


and driven people away from it, just because they did 
not dare te enjoy this luxury of being pleasant and 
courteous and winning about the truth ! 

Sometimes one feels like writing to one of these 
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dear brethren who is steadily making enemies for his 
really noble proposition, and saying to him something 
like this: ‘‘ This is to certify that we-have not, and 
never did have, the slightest doubt that you be- 
lieve exactly as you say. Your sincerity is beyond 
question. We should not cease to believe in your 
strict adherence to your principles even if you should 
be perfectly polite about them. Try it, and we hereby 
pledge ourselves not to take any advantage of you. 
We promise not to think that you mean any more by 
your courtesy than you really do. Mix with us fra- 
ternally, and, if you desire, we shall still set you 
apart from us mentally. All these concessions of 
manner we shall simply treat as evidences of your 
desire to make things pleasanter for other people. It 
is at some personal cost io ourselves that we thus 
appeal to you, for we have often felt that, if any one 
should present to us in an agreeable manner the ideas 
for which you stand, it would be almost impossible to 
resist them. We have seen your idea under all the 
gloom of your usual treatment, and that treatment 
may be just what the idea demands, but we are full 
of curiosity to know how the idea would look under a 
pleasanter presentation. It might not be becoming 
to it, but try it, please try it.’’ 

It may be that we ourselves are all that stands in 
the way of people's accepting our principles. Then it 
is desirable that we should study out and make men- 
tally clear to ourselves the fruitful and interesting 
distinction between having convictions and being 
disagreeable. These are things we cannot afford to 
jumble together, and, if we should wish some new 
way of proving our devotion to the truth, let us try 
this for a change, —see how courteous we can afford to 
be about it. 





Did God Approve 
of Joshua’s Massacres ? 

There are Bible readers who seem to suppose 
that because God is love it cannot be that he ever 
causes or ordains pain, or suffering, or sorrow, or 
death, to any human being. Even in view of all the 
lessons of human experience, and of the explicit 
teachings in the Bible record, such gentle spirits want 
to find some other way than the apparent one of ex- 
plaining the unwelcome statement that a God of love 
is back of all this severity. Now that our Sunday-school 
lessons are from the Old Testament records of evil-doers 
and their punishment, this question comes to many 
with renewed and peculiar force. A letter that raises 
it anew comes from a valued and intelligent corre- 
spondent in Florida, and it is given prominence here 
because it voices the thought and doubt of many 
another : 


I, too, have had my troubles about the command to exter- 
minate the Canaanites. We feel it to be to the credit of the 
American people that they responded with such amazement 
and horror to the announcement of Generai Smith's extermi- 
nating order, “ Kill all males above ten years, and make the 
province a howling wilderness.’ And it is this same humanity 
within us that revolts at the exterminating war against the 
people of Canaan. We have learned about God from his Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and it ishard to believe that the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus did really command the exter- 
mination of the Caraanites. Those were bloody times. ‘The 
Assyrian kings and the tian Pharaohs made the blood of 
man to flow like. water. odern kings and presidents have 
done the same. No one claims that any of these have had 
divine orders to make war. Did God command the Israelites 
to exterminate the ple of Canaan? There is, in the first 
place, the fact that these nations were not all exterminated,— 
a long way from it. In the second place, would not such an 
extermination have blotted out forever a civilization much 
above that of Isra*!, from which the Israelites did get solid 
help in their transformation to an agricultural people? Did 
God command all this industrial and mechanical and civil 
order of things to be killed and burned up and ground to pow- 
der under the sword and heel of extermination Is it not es- 
tablished as a principle of interpretation that the practices and 
laws of the Old Testament are to be judged by the spirit and 
teaching of the Gospels?...1 feel we must say about the 
command to exterminate the people of Canaan, that it was the 
product of human reflections, not the command of the divine 
mind. 


Is it true that we must understand from the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament, or from the teachings of 
Jesus irf the Gospels, or from our humanitarian sense, 
that God the Father never did, nor ever will, direct 
the extermination of any large body of evil-doers ? 
Is the story of the wiping out of the human race by the 
Deluge, except for a few chosen persons preserved to 
bridge over the chasm, to be rejected as inconsistent 
with our sense of the nature of the divine mind? 
Are we to reject, as inconsistent with our view of the 





spirit of Jesus, the-declarations by our Lord as to the 
sure destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple with 
all the civilization and the sacred associations of the 
holy places? Are we to reject as untrue everything 
in the Old Testament or the New that is not consistent 
with our ideas of what we would have directed if we had 
been in charge of the universe? Even if we are to do 
this, we ought to be sure of the facts as to the ancient 
world on which we base our opinions. The Florida 
correspondent is entirely mistaken as to the Canaan- 
ites’ being far above the Israelites in their civilization 
and their fitness for nationality. The Egyptians, 
among whom the Israelites had been trained for gen- 
erations, were vastly superior to the Canaanites in 
everything that then or now should be counted ele- 
ments of civilization. The Canaanites had for gen- 
erations proved themselves unfitted for continuance in 
nationality or life. Is it indeed to be claimed that 
God, as a loving Father, has no right to cause the 
extermination, by such means as he chooses, of a 
people who persistently show themselves unworthy of 
continued existence ? Ought.we not rather to see to it, 
in view of what God did to the Canaanites, and after- 
wards to the Israelites, and again to the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, and so to successive nationalities, that 
we, as a nationality, do not so deport ourselves as to 
call for similar treatment for the good of the world 
and for the glory of God? 


x 
Should We Do Well to Imitate Joshua? 


Another question on the ‘‘massacre’’ lesson is 
raised by a correspondent in Ohio. He has been 
troubled by some statements in the lesson pages, and 
writes : 


Dr. Dunning is so uniformly practical‘and helpful that an 
apparently puzzling statement or question by him challenges 
immediate attention. In The Sunday School Times of Octo- 
ber 4 he says, ‘‘ The action of the children of Israel in putting 
to death all the women and children and animals cannot be 
justified according to the moral standards of our times."" And 
among the Suggestive Questions is this: ‘‘ Was this action 
according to the teaching of Christ?"’... The substance of 
the lesson would seem, rather, to suggest that the main question 
should be, ‘‘ Was this action according to the command of 
God?" .. . Sometimes we need a striking example of some 
startling sin and its just punishment to open our eyes to the 
destruction that must ultimately overtake all sin. 

Again Dr. Dunning says, ‘‘ Tell your pupils that the !srael- 
ites had only an imperfect conception of God.'’ It seems to 
me that he [Dr. Dunning] does not touch the point of issue. 
Were they in possession of a trustworthy revelation of God's 
will, and were they obeying his commands ? 


Dr. Dunning does not say that Joshua lacked a 
command of God to do as. he did. He does not 
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intimate that Joshua did other than his duty as it was 
disclosed to him. He does not question that God 
ordered done what he knew to be right and best at 
that time and place, among those people and in those 
circumstances. But Dr. Dunning does intimate that 
such action as Joshua’s would not be justifiable in the 
United States, or the Philippines, or in China, by those 
who profess to be guided by the teachings of Jesus. 
Those teachings are far in advance of the days and 
teachings and practices of Joshua and Moses. Let us 
be glad that this is so, and let us live up to the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Dr. Leonard Bacon, the eminent Con- 
necticut divine of a generation ago, gave in illustration 
of the important truth which Dr. Dunning emphasizes, 
and which every teacher needs to know in studying 
these Old Testament lessons, if he would know how 
to present them to his pupils: ‘‘If Abraham had 
lived in Connecticut in our day, and was doing as he 
did in his day, we would shut him in state prisoa." 
And Dr. Bacon added, as to our correct judgment of 
Bible personages, ‘‘ Their conduct is to be judged by 
the standard of their day. Their character is to be 
judged by the standard for all times.’’ 


“— 


Testimony from Whitman’s Supporters 
There is no lack of evidence on both sides of the 
Whitman controversy. From the time when it was 
first announced that The Sunday School Times would 
receive and publish evidence bearing on the disputed 
question of Marcus Whitman's part in saving Oregon 
to the United States, there has been a remarkable 
showing of interest in the matter from the readers of 
this paper. It is by no means possible to complete 
in this issue the publication of the varied evidence 
received. Two of the letters are given herewith. 

One of the organizations vitally connected with the 
subject is the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Whitman first went to the Oregon 
country—then a ‘‘foreign’’ land—as a missionary 
from this Board. He came east from Oregon osten- 
sibly to persuade his Board not to abandon one of its 
missionary posts in Oregon. Therefore the following 
letter from the well-known Editorial Secretary of that 
Board, the Rev. Dr. E. E. Strong, is of especial 
significance : 


There may be some question as to some of the expressions 
said to have been used at Walla Walla and at Washington, 
and ego d some of Spaulding’ sutterances were exaggerated ; 
but that Whitman made his journey for the purpose of savi 
the Northwest to the United States and to Protestantism, an 
that he planned to and did take across the mountains a great 
company of emigrants, and that this was a potent factor in the 
saving of Oregon, is, in my judgment, historic truth. 

The chief argument against the claim in behalf of Whitman 
is based on the incompleteness of contemporaneous accounts. 
There is a reason for this incompleteness. Whitman was well 
aware, as were the supporters of the American Board at that 
time, that the officers of the Board had a strong feeling that 
he was devoting his attention to political rather than to mis- 
sionary ends. e came from Oregon without permission of 
the Committee, and was well aware that bis scheme did not 
have the full sympathy of those at the missionary rooms. It 
was most natural, therefore, that he did not say much in his 
letters or in his personal interviews about his convictions or 
his plans. He was more far-seeing than his directors, and, 
notwithstanding the divergence in their views, he held to his 
conviction. This certainly would be enough to account for the 
meagerness of the records ot our Board in regard to this inci- 
dent. But I think I can say that, in what records we have, 
there is nothing to contradict the common version of the Whit- 
man story. 

The fact that that story is not told in our records is far from 
furnishing convincing evidence that the story was not true. 


A Congregational pastor of historic name writes to 
the Editor as follows, from the state itself which plays 
such a prominent part in the controversy : 


PENDLETON, OREGON, October 15, 1902. 

In the year 189r I was appointed financial agent and lec- 
turer on Christian evidences of Whitman College. I improved 
the first opportunity to visit the grave and hear the story of 
Whitman from that apostolic man, an associate of Whitman, 
the late Rev. Cushing Eells, D.D. I had heard it from him 
more than once before, but it never impressed me as it did 
when told by the side of the grave of the martyred missionary. 

One of the characteristics of Cushing Eells was almost a 
morbid conscientiousness. A more accurate and exact man I 
never knew. He was accustomed to go into details in de- 
scribing his experiences, and no one who knew him well had 
any doubt as to'the accuracy of these details. At the inter- 
view referred to, he recited as if from a book .he incidents that 
led to and the result of the conference of tine missionaries at 
the Whitman mission. He emphasized that his associates 
were opposed to Whitman's making the journey because the 
primary purpose was incompatible with his mission as a ser- 
vant of the American Board. He was warned that his going 
would be disapproved of by the said Board. Dr. Whitman 
was aroused, and, in a vigorous tone, said,—and Dr. Eells 
straightened himself when he repeated the words,—*‘ I am not 
expatriated if I am a missionary.’’ ‘' Finding him so deter- 
mined,’ said Dr. Eells, ‘‘ we had to yield."’ I never knew a 
man on whose testimony on a question of such a nature I 
would place greater value. 

JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
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Will Your 


Will your Sunday-school 
keep Christmas joys to itself, 
or reach out beyond itself by 
extending them to others ? 


HERE are two ways of observing our Saviour’s 

T Birthday in the Sunday-school. One is the time- 

honored custom of giving every scholar a little 

gift, —a box of candy, or a toy, or an orange or apple. 

The other is to let every scholar bring a gift which 

shall go to make Christmas brighter in a home less 
fortunate. 

Strange as it may seem, this second way, which 
only accepts as true our Lord’s statement that it is 
‘*more blessed to give than to receive,’’ is by no 
means universal among Sunday-schools. It is proba- 
bly true that in most Sunday-schools there is no 
thought or opportunity of the scholars’ giving at 
Christmas time. Yet the Sunday-schools that have 
tried the giving plan—and some have tested it for a 
generation—would no more think of going back to 
the old self-centered method than they would think 
of replacing gas or electricity with the tallow-dip. 


Let Us Unite in Upsetting Crusty Theories ! 

The Sunday School Times wants every Sunday- 
school in the land to share in the joy and privilege of 
the newer, better way. To make this possible, it 
commences, on this page, the publication of special 
articles, by practical, successful superintendents, tell- 
ing just how the giving method was adopted in their 
schools, and with what results. To make Christmas a 
giving festival in the Sunday-school is, after all, such 
a simple matter that very little description of method 
and detail is required. Yet it is always helpful to 
know that a plan under consideration has been tested 
and proved a success by others in actual practice. 

That untold blessing and joy will come into many 
a needy heart and home as a result of the general 
adoption of the giving plan at Christmas time, no one 
can doubt. But The Sunday School Times would 
like to give the rest of the world some knowledge of 
the Christmas joys and blessings thus brought about by 
the Sunday-schools. It will do the old world good to 
know the facts, and may go far to upset some cynical, 
crusty theories about the selfishness and degeneracy 
of the human heart in these latter days. 


A Grand Total of Nineteen-Two’s Christmas Bounties 

Therefore, in order that the Times may secure and 
publish a grand total of Nineteen-Two’s Christmas 
Sunday-school bounties, will you make this possible 
by doing two things ?—(1) Hold a giving festival in 
your Sunday-school at Christmas time ; (2) after doing 
so, send to The Sunday School Times a list of the 
names and amounts of the various articles given by 
your Sunday-school. ’ 

Blanks will be furnished by the Times for a two- 
cent stamp, to any one requesting them, which will 
list a great variety of substantial Christmas bounties, 
These blanks will be of two kinds: one, a blank for 
each class in the school to. use in handing to the 
superintendent a report of its gifts at the time of the 
Christmas service; the other, a blank for the total 
gifts of the entire school, to be filled out by the super- 
intendent after the Christmas entertainment has been 
held, and mailed to The Sunday School Times. 

The information thus received from each Sunday- 
school will be considered confidential, as it is not the 
intention to publish any list of the gifts -of the schools 
individually. But a grand total will be published, 
showing how many hundreds or thousands of turkeys, 
chickens, barrels of flour, bushels of apples, tons of 
coal(!), toys, articles of clothing, and so on through 
the entire list, were given by the Sunday-schools of 
the ‘‘ Times family’’ at Christmas-tide, 1902. 

The gifts themselves which your Sunday-school 
thus provides at Christmas time are to be distributed 
by your own local workers to such needy families as 
they think best. \n country localities, where there is 
no such poverty and need as is prevalent in the cities, 
Salvation Army workers or the Volunteers of America 
will gladly attend to the wise distribution of Christmas 
bounties. A letter addressed to either headquarters 
will bring a reply that will be of service in such dis- 
tribution. (Salvation. Army, 120-124 West Fourth 
Street, New York City; Volunteers of America, 38 
Cooper Square, New York City.) 

The time for holding this giving festival will be 
determined by each Sunday-school for itself. If held 


on the evening of a day or two before Christmas, 
time would then be alfowed for the local committee 
to distribute the gifts in time for Christmas. 


And the 
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If your Sunday-school is al- 
ready a “‘ giving ”’ school, 
help to spread the good cus- 
tom by sharing in these plans. 


will be a 
lesson to 


‘*giving’’ feature does not interfere in any way with 
the use of any published or other Sunday-school exer- 
cise the school may wish to use. It will readily fit 
into any such exercise. 


Just How to Go about It 

That is the plan now proposed. 
share in it, these are the steps : 

1. Read the articles and suggestions on this sub- 
ject as they appear from week to week in the Times, 
and especially read carefully every word on this page. 

2. See to it that some besides yourself in your 
Sunday-school are fully convinced of the value and 
feasibility of the ‘‘giving’’ idea for the Christmas 
service, then férmally adopt the plan and commence 
at once to make ready. 

3. Send a two-cent stamp to The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
Christmas blanks, being careful to state just how many 
of the class blanks you desire. It will be well for the 
superintendent to preserve these class blanks carefully 
until the Sunday before the Christmas entertainment, 
not distributing them to the classes until then. 

4. After the Christmas service has been held in your 
school, fill out the school report (on the blank fur- 
nished by the Times), and mail it at once to The 
Sunday School Times. 

5. Get the best writer in your Sunday-school to 
write a bright, interesting sketch or description of 
your Christmas service, how it was prepared for, the 
plans and methods that were used, the special features 
of the service, and how it all came out, and send it to 
The Sunday School Times. For the best article of 
this sort the Times will pay twenty-five dollars in gold, 
and it will also pay at regular rates for the best of the 
articles that do not receive the prize, which it may de- 
sire to retain for publication. But be careful to observe 
the following conditions in writing for the prize. 


Conditions of the Prize Article 

1. Articles should be confined closely to the subject as 
described in the preceding paragraph, and designed to show 
other Sunday-schools how to make a success of the giving 
feature in the Christmas entertainment. They should not 
be fictitious, but based on the actual incidents of a real 
school. 

2. Manuscripts should not exceed fifteen hundred words 
in length. This length condition should be rigidly ob- 
served, It was disregarded by several in a preceding prize- 
article competition. 

3- Manuscripts should be typewritten, if possible, and-on 
one side of the paper only. If not typewritten, they should 
be in ink, in a clear, legible handwriting. 

4. The real name of the writer must not appear on the 
manuscript. Each manuscript is to be signed with an 
assumed name, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the writer’s real name and address. The outside 
of the sealed envelope should bear the assumed name used 
on the manuscript. In no instance will the real names of 
the writers be known to the editors until after the prize has 
been awarded. 

5. Articles must be mailed before midnight of January 
17, 1903, and addressed to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

6. The Editor reserves the right to retain for publication 
any articles submitted in this competition, paying for them 
at the usual rates. If the return of the manuscript is de- 
sired, in the event of its non-acceptance, postage should be 
enclosed in the sealed envelope bearing the writer’s name 
and address, 


If you wish to 


ae 
“Something Like a Christmas 
Entertainment!” 


By William H. Ridgway 


= HAT ! do away with the usual Christmas treat ? 
Why, that will never do. We have had it 
every Christmas for over fifty years, and to 
omit it now will be a terrible disappointment to every- 
body. Of course, you can do as you like about it, 
but it will be a great mistake,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Grundy. 

A half-pound box of twenty-cent candy, and maybe 
an orange, if the crop happens to be a good one that 
year ! 

‘* Well,’’ said the new superintendent, ‘fifty years 
is a long time for a wrong idea to prevail. Happy 
and prosperous young folks should be shown the 





The result, to be announced 
in this paper after Christmas, 
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School Give, or Receive, at Christmas ? 


The Sunday School Times 
announces plans which 
every Sunday-school in the 
land can profitably adopt. 


A prize of twenty-five dollars 
in gold to the Sunday-school 
that sends the best account 
of its Christmas exercises. 


memorable object 
the whole world. 


greater pleasure of giving, rather than receiving. 
They do it that way in some schools I know, and I 
believe it will work all right here. We can try it 
once, at any rate, and find out.’’ 

And we did. 

The Coatesville, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school is a fair type of the average Sunday-school 
found in thousands of small towns over the land. In 
these schools there are no poor in the sense in which 
that term is understood in cities, and a child who 
knows what it is not to have always enough to eat and 
to wear is very rare. 

A few weeks before Christmas the superintendent 
carefully explained. to the school the change of policy 
that was proposed. The poor boys and girls in the 
great cities who were always without shoes, warm 
clothes, good homes, and plenty to eat, were de- 
scribed, and the school was asked if they would not 
much rather bring a Christmas present for these less 
happily circumstanced boys and girls than get the 
usual candy and fruit. 

Every hand went up on the instant, and the whole 
school was afire with the new idea. 

The plan proposed was that each class should decide 
for itself what its gift was to be. At once heads were 
together working out the proposition, and it was not 
long until decisions were made, and everybody was at 
work for the object. 

When the twenty-fourth day of December arrived, 
every class was ready. The usual Christmas exercise 
was prepared, and came off in the usual fashion, Not 
the usual fashion either, exactly, for it seemed very 
long because the whole audience was looking forward 
with suppressed excitement to the gift-bringing part of 
the program. 

In this school every class has a name of its own 
choosing, and also its own colors. When the name 
of the class was called, it was to come up in a body, 
and place its gift, tied with the class colors, upon the 
platform. The primary department had decided that 
each child should bring a toy of some sort, either from 
their own supply or one they might purchase. So 
they came first with balls, jumping-jacks, dolls, mar- 
bles, and what not,—and what rare fun they found it 
to be! 

‘« Sons of Toil,’’ called the superintendent. 

This is a class of young working-men from the i on 
mills, and they came wheeling up through the main 
aisle two great barrels of the finest Chester County 
potatoes, which with great labor they lifted to the 
platform. 

‘«In His Name.’’ 

A class of sixteen-year-old girls came carrying two 
‘* perfectly immense’’ turkeys, gorgeously bedecked 
with the class colors, 

‘* Young Volunteers.’’ 

A class of a dozen boys came filing up the aisle, 
each with a dressed chicken under his arm tied with 
the class colors. (Just ask these fellows how the half- 
pound box of candy compares with this fun ! ) 

‘« Earnest Workers.”’ 

Young ladies these, and their busy fingers had made 
a complete outfit for a girl of fifteen, which they came 
carrying in a large box tied up with the proper ribbon. 

‘* Young Soldiers.”’ 

A class of boys, and they had a barrel of Pillsbury’ s 
Best put up in sacks,—and of course we all knew what 
their colors were by the time they were through. 

And so they came, some bringing shoes, some 
stockings, some sugar, oatmeal, preserves, fruit, under- 
clothing, and all sorts of things, until the platform was 
piled high with Christmas cheer, On the morrow a 
committee disposed of it all where it would do the 
most good. 

**All those who want to go back to the old box-of- 
candy way of having the Christmas treat, hold up the 
hand.’ Not a hand. 

‘* All those who want to do it this way all the time,"’ 
—it looks like a field of waving grain, for lots held up 
both hands. 

We wonder if there ever was a Sunday-school that, 
once having tried the Master’s way of keeping his 
birthday, ever wanted to go back to the box-of-candy 
mistake. 

‘* Well,’’ said Mrs. Grundy, ‘‘ that’s something like 
aChristmas entertainment. But who'd’ a’ thought it !"’ 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Burdens of Christmas to 


Working Children 


By Florence Kelley, Secretary 
of the National Consumers’ League 








The former State Inspector of Factories in Illinois gives illustrations that have come under her personal 
observation of the awful conditions imposed upon shop and factory children by the rush and pressure of 
holiday shopping. Her practical advice on how to better these conditions should be earnestly heeded. 
The National Consumers’ League will distribute this article in leaflet form in all the large cities. Readers 
of The Sunday School Times who desire to aid in disseminating such a widespread knowledge of the facts 
as will hasten the needed relief, can obtain this leaflet from; the Times at the rate of one cent a copy. 











VWF HRISTMAS brings to children who work an 
\/P8 experience sadly different from that of the 
rf § happy children who go regularly to school. 
For months in advance the preparations 
are made in many diverse trades, and the 
children who work in those trades have the thought 
of Christmas kept constantly before their minds, but 
not pleasantly. 

Yor instance, in connection with Christmas candies, 
little girls begin, in the hot days of August, to paste 
pictures of Santa Claus and of Christmas-trees upon 
the boxes in-¢hich bonbons will be packed in De- 
cember. But making boxes in August is far less 
pleasant than receiving them at Christmas well filled 
with goodies as gifts from loving friends. For the 
heat of the factory often sours the paste needed in 
box-making, and the little box-maker frequently 
leaves untasted the dry luncheon which she has car- 
ried from her home in the early morning, her appetite 
destroyed by the heat and the smell of sour paste. 

Other children pick out the kernels of nuts for use 
in making taffy, or wrap caramels in paper, and pack 
them in buckets for transportation to distant cities. 
In a caramel factory, known for years to the writer, 
more than one hunared little boys and girls—lItalians, 
Poles, and Russians—sat at tables covered with cara- 
mels, which the children wrapped in paper, being 
paid for their work at the rate of a penny a thousand. 
The quick workers earned sixty cents a week between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, when the working-day 
was prolonged until nine o'clock in the evening, and 
the children sat at their tables fourteen hours a day, 
jess a half-hour at noon, and again at six o'clock, in 
which they ate the two dry meals carried in their 
pockets or lunch-boxes from the homes which they had 
left in the morning before it was light. 

Once a lady who was interested in the Italian chil- 
dren living in the neighborhood of the caramel fac- 
tory arranged a treat for them. There were very 
beautiful tableaux representing the scenes of the 
Christmas-tide. About four hundred children were 
seated on camp-chairs in front of the stage, and when 
the curtain rose revealing the Babe in the cradle and 
the Wise Men come from afar, a great clatter of camp- 
chairs filled the hall as the children, quite sponta- 
neously and of ene accord, fell on their knees in 
adoration. Afterward, when the-tableaux were ended, 
and the children went to another room to see the 
Christmas-tree, it was observed that they had left, 
strewn everywhere about, the bags of candy provided 
by the thoughtful friend who had arranged the tab- 
leaux. When this was brought to the attention of a 
little girl, she said, with a shrug and a look of disgust, 
«*Oh! we don't eat candy ; we make that!"’ 

The children’s disdain of the candy was as frank 
as their adoration of the picture. The very condi- 
tions of their work, and the fatigue connected with it, 
had deprived them of one of the pleasures associated 
with Christmas in the mind of every happy school- 
child. 


The Little Scotch Girl’s Christmas Eve 


The hardships of the box-makers and the caramel 
packers are excelled by those of the children who 
work in stores in which the candy is sold in the 
Christmas rush. A little Scotch orphan girl in Chi- 
cago read in a newspaper an advertisement for girls to 
carry cash on the day before Christmas in a candy- 
store. It was not stated at which of several branches 
applicants for the position were to apply. So the 
child rose, ate her breakfast, and walked before it 
was light to the branch nearest her home. It was 
more than a mile away, and when she arrived she was 
promptly engaged, but told to go to another store two 
miles from that one. This time she rode, to save 
time, and entered upon the work of the day in the 
store at eight o'clock. At noon she had half an hour 
for luncheon, and ate the bread and cheese and pickle 
which her mother had prepared for her, then she 
worked again until six o'clock, when she again had 
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half an hour for supper. Having eaten her lunch at 
noon, she bought her supper, paying fifteen cents for 
it. Then she worked until half-past eleven o’ clock. 
She was paid fifty cents, and told that she need not 
come back, as she had been needed only for the rush 
of business on thatone day. Meantime, a heavy snow- 
storm had set in, the cars were blocked, and the little 
orphan girl was obliged to walk home at midnight 
across the worst district of Chicago, crossing one of 
the bridges over the Chicago River, and reaching her 
home and her terrified mother about one o'clock on 
Christmas morning. 


A Life Sacrificed to Shoppers’ Cruel Insistence 

Recently a new way of employing little boys in the 
holidays has been widely adopted. When the drivers 
of delivery wagons filled with presents start upon 
their rounds, they can save much time if they have 
nimble lads to ring the door-bells and deliver parcels 
while the drivers remain in the wagons watching the 
horses. Such work is very fatiguing in cold or 
stormy weather, and the day’s work is excessively 
long. Last winter the New York papers of January 2 
all contained an account of one little lad working in 
this way whose life had been sacrificed outright to his 
over-exertions on New Year's Eve. He had begun 
his day’s work at seven in the morning, and at mid- 
night the horses’ heads were only turning homeward 
from a distant suburb. When the wagon reached the 
barn in Harlem at two o'clock in the morning, the 
child said that he was too tired to go home, and get 
back by seven for the next day's work. So he 
crawled under some blankets in the wagon in the shed. 
He was not even in the sheltered part of the stables 
where the horses were cared for. When the driver 
returned in the morning, the child was frozen to death, 
—a victim of our relentless methods of shopping, and 
our cruel insistence that gifts bought late shall be 
delivered promptly, no matter who may suffer. 

One of the great retail stores of New York City closed 
at six o'clock all through the holiday season last year, 
for the first time in its history. A boy well known to 
the writer had been employed there through several 
previous holiday seasons, He described in this way 
the advantages that followed the early closing: ‘I 
fill a bin with packages, ready for the driver to put 
in his wagon. I begin at seven, and work all day. A 
wagon goes out at eight in the evening. Then | fill 
my bin for the driver on his return to empty into his 
wagon, ready for the first trip in the morning. I stay 
by the bin until ten, waiting for the last parcels 
bought before closing time to come down to me. 
When the store closes at six, the last of these come 
down by ten. Then I can go home. When the 
store was open, in other years, until eight, I went 
home at midnight; when it was open until ten, I 
went home at two in the morning. But when I am 
ready to go home, the little gatherers come around, 
gathering up paper, string, broken toys, and all the 
trash that accumulates on the floor in the long days 
of the holiday rush. When the gatherers have fin- 
ished, the scrubwomen come along and clean the 
floors, and the gatherers generally go home about the 
same time with the scrubwomen,—two hours later 
than I go home.’’ So, when the store closes at six, 
the little gatherers go home at midnight ; but when 
the store closed at ten, they could not start homeward 
until four o'clock in the morning. 


What Christmas-tide Brings to Chicago’s Toilers 


One snowy December night, the writer was return- 
ing home from the Auditorium in Chicago, after 
listening to a noble rendering of the ‘* Messiah,’’ the 
lovely musical beginning of the holiday pleasures. 
The oratorio had been long, there had been delays, 
and it was nearly eleven o'clock when the cars turned 
the corner at Adams Street to go west and south. 
There were the usual grip-car and two trailers of the 
cable train still used on the streets of Chicago. All 
were quite empty when they stopped. When they 
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started again, all were crowded with children and half- 
grown girls from the great department stores. Many 
of the children could not get into the cars, but stood 
huddled on the platform and the grip-car, exposed to 
the falling snow after their long day in the overheated air 
of the stores. Some of the little girls who found seats 
fell asleep at once ; others clung to straps, laughing 
or crying hysterically. All had gone to work in the 
early morning, all expected to return to work,—some 
at seven o'clock the next morning, others at eight. 

The writer and her companion were the only adult 
passengers, and, when they left the car at Hull House, 
the wretched, weary children continued their journey 
with only the grip-man and conductor. Some of them 
would go to the end of the car line, and then stumble 
wearily through the deep snow and the winter mid- 
night far across the prairie to their homes. None 
traveled less than two miles from the place of em- 
ployment which they left at nearly eleven o'clock. 
Pitiful was the contrast between the lovely welcome 
sung at the Auditorium in commemoration of the 
coming of the Holy Child, and this torturing over- 
fatigue of the children who had come to this world 
and were finding a most bitter welcome. 

Is it not incredible that cruelties such as these, to 
which boys and girls are subjected year after year, 
should be practiced by Christian people engaged in 
the celebration of the festival which commemorates 
the coming of the Holy Child? 

Many of the children who work in the stores are of 
Jewish parentage and Jewish faith. They, too, suffer 
overwork, fatigue, exhaustion, and sometimes illness 
and death, by reason of the manner in which Chris- 
tians celebrate the coming of Him who said, ‘‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not,’’ 
and (this the children working at Christmas see least 
of all among their customers) ‘‘ Love one another."’ 


What Can Be Done to Help? - 


What, then, can the Christian readers of The Sun- 
day School Times do to soften the hard lot of the 
children who work at Christmas? They can follow 
the instruction of the Consumers’ League, which 
urges upon every one, young and old, the duty of 
doing the Christmas shopping early in the fall. If 
every one who can do so would have the presents 
bought and in the house by December 15, a wonder- 
ful difference would be made in the last days of the 
holiday season. To go shopping near Thanksgiving 
rather than near Christmas requires forethought, per- 
haps some inconvenience ; but every one who attempts 
it will surely reap an immediate reward in the free- 
dom from crowding, prompter attention, and, most of 
all, the good conscience attending an unselfish con- 
sideration for the welfare of those who serve. 

New York Ciry. 
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Keeping the “Bad Boy” Busy 
By Lee McCrae 


HERE is always one ‘‘bad boy’’ in a Sunday- 
school class, and usually it is the brightest boy 
in the lot, and one whose parents would open 

their eyes wide were they told that their Johnnie made 
any trouble. No two boys are exactly alike, or can 
be dealt with in altogether the same way, yet there is 
one trait they possess in common,—they are always 
doing something. Instead of saying ‘ Be still,”’ 
«« Sit still,"’ ** Keep still,"’"—a refrain that has been 
dinned into Johnnie's ears until it sounds about as 
important to him as the ticking of a clock, —we must find 
some safety valve for his surplus activities, be they of 
mind, or-body, or both. 

If he is a talker (he usually is), have him tell the 
lesson story of last Sunday. He is not to be inter- 
rupted, no matter how many blunders he makes, but 
the rest of the class must understand that they have 
the privilege of correcting his story and adding de- 
tails when he has finished. The children will listen 
far more attentively to his crooked narrative than to 
the teacher's exact, well-rounded sentences. 

The bad boy is usually an adept with a pencil 
also,—as innumerable song-books scattered through 
our churches testify,—so by all means have paper 
and pencils handy, and ask him to draw some object 
connected with the lesson or illustrating it. 

Suggest the ideas at first. Let it be something 
very easy, and do not use the word ‘* illustrating,’’ or 
he will be frightened out of attempting it. When 
the class understands that it is just a simple sketch or 
a single object you want, not a picture to be criti- 
cised, they will all be eager to try,—for, since draw- 
ing is taught in the public schools, they are all likely 
to be more or less skilful. 
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As teachers we do too much ourselves, and too 
often leave the impression that we think no one else 
can do things, whereas the wisest course is to direct 
the brains and hands and tongues of our pupils. 
They learn by doing and saying rather than by hearing. 
The lesson should be a conversation, not a lecture. 
If there is a book to be marked, make one of the class 
the secretary, and train him to mark it accurately. 

A scheme to insure preparation at home is to ask 
the whole class to think up—or, in some cases, to 
bring—objects that would illustrate the next lesson, 
kindergarten fashion. Sometimes they may be asked 
to find or make up incidents to illustrate it, or to draw 
pictures beforehand, though I prefer to keep this 
work for Johnnie's restless fingers in class. 

Sometimes—not often, I hope—a teacher will find 
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extra minutes at her disposal, But she must not let 
them be left vacant, for Johnnie certainly will not. At 
such times let her try little Bible drills or tests, which 
are always interesting to children, if rightly conducted. 

The teacher must never allow herself to get cross, 
nor must she allow the boy to demoralize the class 
because he is ‘‘in Sunday-school.'’ Keeping him 
busy is the best preventive of trouble, and the one 
who can do this wins Johnnie's lasting respect, for he 
had expected to keep Aer busy. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Do you ride on the street-cars? A copy of our Pocket Edi- 
tion of the International Lessons (cloth, 25 cents ; leather, so 
cents) will enable you to make good use of the time. 
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The Story of the Founding of Robert College 


By H. Clay Trumbull 





ODERN Christian missionaries have 
learned by experience to value educa- 
tion more and more as a means of in- 
fluencing non-Christian peoples. Dr. 
Duff came to this position in India, 
and he did much to influence in favor 
of it the people of the English-speak- 
Narayan Shesha@dri, the Christian Brah- 


ing world. 
man, told of how he was reached in this way by 
teachers and books in the higher English branches. 
Among the many Christian colleges established by 
American missionaries are Jaffna College in Ceylon, 
the American Protestant College in Beyroot, the Oahu 


College in Hawaii. And chief among all stands 
Robert College in Constantinople, which, by its loca- 
tion, its history, its professors, its varied classes of 
students, and the intellectual and moral power of its 
founder, has been a power, not only in all the Turkish 
Empire, but more or less throughout the world. The 
story of the founding of that college is worth telling. 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, its real founder, generously 
awards to others the suggestion of the idea of a col- 
lege at Constantinople. He tells of the plans, in this 
direction, of an English Church missionary who was 
in that field for a time, and of the sons of the veteran 
American missionary, Dr. H. G. O. Dwight. More- 
over, in 1856, just at the close of the Crimean War, Mr. 
Christopher R. Robert, a wealthy gentleman of New 
York City, was as a tourist on the Bosphorus, and inci- 
dentally, or providentially, he met Dr. Hamlin near 
the site of Bebek Seminary. Out of that meeting 
there came, as a result of that interview, the founding 
of Robert College. Mr. Robert had his own ideas of 
missions and missionaries, and he had his own way 
of giving and doing. He was not urgéd to build or 
to endow a Christian college at Constantinople. On 
the contrary, when he learned, in his conversation 
and in his subsequent correspondence with Dr. Ham- 
lin, the possibilities and the importance of sich an 
institution, he took upon himself the entire lead in 
the great undertaking. He had before this adopted, 
and was educating, a daughter of Dr. Miron Wins- 
low, who had been deprived of her mother ; and he 
had quietly picked out, and was bearing the expense 
of educating, actually scores of young men to be min- 
isters and missionaries. He had thus aided some two 
hundred students. And when he saw this new need 
he undertook this new work. 

Mr. Robert proposed to Dr. Hamlin to resign from 
the American Board, and to become a missionary in 
anew way. Asa first step, Dr. Hamlin was to return 
to America, and secure subscriptions for a college 
building and its endowing as completing Mr. Rob- 
ert's undertaking. Dr. Hamlin accepted the call of 
God to this new work. Then came the American Civil 
War, with its hindrances and complications, but 
neither Dr. Hamlin nor Mr. Robert was disheartened 
in God's service. Twenty-three sites for the college 
were in turn examined, and for one reason or another 
given up. A twenty-fourth site was fixed on and 
purchased. When the war seemed to turn all 
thought in America in a new direction, Mr. Robert 
put thirty thousand dollars in the hands of trustees 
for the college at Constantinople, and told Dr. Ham- 
lin to return to Constantinople and begin with this ; 
then, he said, as more was needed, it should be forth- 





A book by Dr. Trumbull, just issued, entitled ‘‘ Old-Time 
Stud. nt Volunteers,"’ contains this article on Robert College as 
part of a chapter on Cyrus Hamlin, and thirty-seven other 
chapters of personal reminiscences of missionaries who en- 
tered the foreign field half a century or more ago. The book 
is published by the Fleming H. Revell Company, of Chicago 
and New York. 





coming. Just then came an order from the Turkish 
government not to build on the selected site. In this 
dilemma, the site first selected, which is the one on 
which the college now stands, was offered and was 
selected. Thus a new blessing came in the guise of a 
new trial. 

When the question of a name for a college came 
up, there was a difficulty. Any distinctive name, 
like Christian, or Protestant, or American College, 
would incite fresh enmity. Finally some one sug- 
gested Robert College, and that suggestion prevailed, 
for the name avoided the dangers feared. When 
Mr. Robert heard of the decision, he protested ; but, 
in spite of his protest, the name was given, and 
‘* Robert College’’ has been a blessing to the world. 

Mr. Robert was a rare good man. My memory of 
him is a pleasant one. In the spring of 1865, just 
after the battle of Appomattox Court House, he came 
to Richmond. Having known of me and my prison 
and chaplain experiences, he visited me in my tent 
above Richmond. His pleasant face and his sunny 
look and his silvery hair are a picture that I love to 
recall. It was good to talk with him about Christ's 
cause as he knew it before Constantinople and as he 
found it near Richmond, and Robert College has been 
more real to me ever since. The founder, and the 
organizer, and the prominent professors in it, I have 
been glad to know. 

There were marked and peculiar providences in 
connection with the building of Robert College. The 
opposition of the Jesuits and of the Russian officials 
succeeded in delaying the Sultan’s permission to 
build on the new and beautiful site promised for the 
permanent building. When the difficulties seemed 
to be greatest, Admiral Farragut, with his formidable 
war vessels, appeared in the vicinity of Constantinople. 
When he learned of the existing state of affairs, he 
expressed regret that Dr. Hamlin was being treated 
so unjustly, but he said that he had no diplomatic 
powers, and could not interfere. At this, Dr. Scro- 
piana, who was present, said : 

‘* You have only to ask the great pashas, when you 
dine with them, why this American college cannot be 
built,—that is all. To-night you are to dine with his 
highness, Aali Pasha, the grand vizier ; and when you 
dine with the Capudan Pasha, ask him, and with the 
Seraskier Pasha, and so on.,"’ 

The admiral was ready to do this, and he did it, 
although he had no idea of how it would be looked 
atin the Sublime Porte. Ina brief time a note came to 
the Hon. E. Joy Morris, the American minister, from 
his highness the Grand Vizier, saying : 

‘Tell Mr. Hamlin he may begin the building of 
his college when he pleases. No one will interfere 
with him. And in a few days an imperial zradé will 
be given him,’’ etc. 

And the imperial 7vadé—an irrevocable decree—was 
forthcoming. Was not the hand of God in all this ? 

Robert College was builded. Mr. Robert gave two 
hundred thousand or more. Other donations from 
other sources were received. It stands as a con- 
spicuous and undeniable ornament above the Eos- 
phorus. Prominent among those who were inter- 
ested in the upbuilding of Robert College were emi- 
nent men in connection with Harvard University, and 
many whose influence was great in Boston and beyond. 
Of these were President Felton, Professors Agassiz 
and Parker, the Hon. Edward Everett, Drs. E. E. 
Hale, James Freeman Clarke, and C. A. Bartol, and 
ex-Governor W. D. Washburn. Harvard University 
voted the college a valuable donation of law books. 


* 
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May 15, 1871, the college was transferred from its 
temporary to its new and permanent quarters. On 
the Fourth of July the formal opening was observed, it 
having been postponed until then in order that the 
Hon. William H. Seward, who stopped there on his 
journey around the world, might have a part in it. 
Robert College has been the means of practically re- 
generating Bulgaria, and its graduates have been a 
power in all the Turkish Empire. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











A Water-Baby 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


HE Caddis Worm had never seen his mother. 
Where she was, or what she looked like, he 
didn’t know. Not that he ever asked any ques- 

tions. Little folks who live in ponds and streams 
learn to keep out of the way and say nothing. It 
wouldn't be safe for them to talk too much, or they 
might be eaten up by some hungry creature fond of 
children. It frightened the Caddis Worm even to 
see a fish go swimming by, because he knew that 
fishes swallowed babies like himself. 

He and a great many brothers and sisters were 
hatched at the same time from eggs that had been 
left on the floating leaf of a water plant. They knew, 
without being. told, that they must make little houses 
for themselves to live in. 

One little brother was a slow-poke, though, and, 
while he was wasting his time, along came a polly- 
wog, and down went the little brother right into the 
pollywog’s stomach. Another little brother was 
making fun of one of the sisters, when along came a 
minnow, and down went that little brother. 

It is hard to tell what might have become of the 
Caddis Worm if he had not been wiser than the 
little brothers. He built his house before he ate 
breakfast. This house, or case, was long, and round 
as the Caddis Worm's body. It was made of tiny 
stones and grains of sand fastened together with 
sticky silk, which the strange baby knew how to spin, 
though no one had ever taught him, 

Inside the house he was safe and happy. He 
could crawl about the bottom of the pond or go 
swimming, house and all. When he was hungry, he 
fed on water-plants. His head was tough and horny, 
and the wisest fish would never dream that inside that 
long, round house was anything good to eat. 

So the Caddis Worm lived for many months, 
changing his clothes when they were so tight he wasn't 
comfortable, and couldn't breathe easily through his 
sides. Nobody knew just how many new suits he 
had while he was in the curious house, but surely he 
was contented, and enjoyed his life. 

It isn’t probable that he ever tried to find his 
mother, and, if he had, it would have done him no 
good, for she was not in the pond. When the mother 
was a baby, she had lived in the pond, just as her 
children did ; but that was long before, and, when 
the Caddis Worm lived in his little house, his mother 
was a caddis fly in the deep shade of the woods near 
the pond. She had four wings, that could be folded 
closely together, and long feelers, called antenne, just 
above her mouth. 

Boys who well knew the Caddis Worms almost 
never saw their mother, because she used to hide 
in the daytime, and fly at night. They might not 
have known who she was if they had seen her. 

There came a time when the Caddis Worm felt 
that he must take a nap. He wanted to go to sleep 
without being disturbed, so he closed his back door 
and his front door with curtains of silk netting, which 
he spun just as he had spun the silk with which he 
had glued his house together. Then he changed his 
clothes, and slept, nobody knows how long. 

When he awoke, he felt as if he couldn't breathe. 
For the first time in his life he needed air. He 
worked his way through the silk curtain at his front 
door, and got to the top of the water as quickly as he 
could. Then he jerked off his old coat, leaving it in 
the water, while he spread the wings that had been 
hidden beneath it,—wings he didn't know he had 
until he tried to use them,—and flew upward throuy! 
the air, no longer a water-baby, but a caddis fly. 

Mackinaw City, Micu. 
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judg. 7 : 1-8, 16-21. 


Lesson 9. November 30. Gideon and the Three Hundred 


(Read Judg. 6 to 8.) Memory verses: 19-21 








Golden Text: It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man.—Psa. 118 : 8 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Then Je-riib’ba-dl, who is Gid’e-on, and 
all the people that were with him, rose up 
early, and pitched beside the well of Ha’rod : 
so that the host of the Mid’i-an-ites were on 
the north side of them, by the hill of M6’reh, 
in the valley. 

2 And the LorD said unto Gid’e-on, ‘The 
people that are with thee ave too many for 
me to give the Mid’i-an-ites into their hands, 
lest Is’ra-el vaunt themselves against me, say- 
ing, Mine own hand hath saved me. 

3 Now therefore go to, roclaim in the ears 
of the people, saying, Whosoever is fearful 
and afraid, let him return and depart early 
from mount Gil’e-ad. And there returned of 
the people twenty and two thousand: and 
there remained ter thousand. 

4 And the Lorp said unto Gid’e-on, The 
people are yet foo many; bring them down 
unto the water, and I will try them for thee 
there : and it shel be, hat of whom I say unto 
thee, This shall ‘go with thee, the same shall 
go with thee ; and of whomsoever I say untu 
thee, This shall not go with thee, the same 
shall not go. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Then Jerubbaal, who is Gideon, and all 
the people that were with him, rose up early, 
and encamped beside the spring of ! Harod : 
and the camp of Midian was on the north side 
of them, ? by the hill of Moreh, in the valley. 

2 And Jehovah said unto Gideon, The peo- 
ple that are with thee are too many for me to 
give the Midianites into their hand, lest Israel 
vaunt themselves against me, saying, Mine 
own hand hath saved me. 3 Now therefore 
proclaim in the ears of the people, saying, 
Whosoever is fearful and trembling, let him 
return and ° depart from mount Gilead. And 
there returned of the people twenty and two 
thousand ; and there remained ten thousand. 

4 And Jehovah said unto Gideon, The 
people are yet too many ; bring them down 
unto the water, and | will try them for thee 
there : and it shall be, that of whom I say unto 
thee, This shall go with thee, the same shall 
go with thee ; and of whomsoever I say unto 
thee, This shall not go with thee, the same 


COMMON VERSION 


5 So he brought down the people unto the 
water: and the LORD said unto Gid’e-on, 
Every one that lappeth of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set 
by himself; likewise every one that boweth 
down upon his knees to drink. 

6 And the number of them that lapped, puz- 
ting their hand to their mouth, were three 
hundred men: but all the rest of the people 
bowed down upon their knees to drink water. 

7 And the RD said unto Gid’e-on, By 
the three hundred men that lapped will I save 

ou, and deliver the Mid’i-an-ites into thine 

and : and let all the ofker people go every 
man unto his place. 

8 So the people took victuals in their hand, 
and their trumpets: and he sent all ¢he rest of 
Is'ra-el every man unto his tent, and retained 
those three hundred men: and the host of 
Mid’i-an was beneath him in the valley. 


1 That is, 7rembling. See ver. 3. 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


shall not go. 5 So he brought down the peo- 
ple unto the water: and Jehovah said unto 
Gideon, Every one that lappeth of the water 
with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt 
thou set by himself; likewise every one that 
boweth down upon his knees to drink. 6 And 
the number of them that lapped, putting their 
hand to their mouth, was three hundred men : 
but all the rest of the people bowed down upon 
their knees to drink water. 7 And Jehovah 
said unto Gideon, By the three hundred men 
that lapped will I save you, and deliver the 
Midianites into thy hand ; and let all the peo- 
ple go every man unto his place. 8 So the 
people took victuals in their hand, and their 
trumpets , and he sent all the men of Israel 
every man unto his tent, but retained the three 
hundred men: and the camp of Midian was 
beneath him in the vailey. 


2 Or, from the hill of Moreh onwards in the valley 
Or, go round about 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 






























































Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—First forty years (Judg. 
4: 11), including career of Joshua, eight years of 
oppression, Othniel (3: 7-11). Eighty years (3: 

30), including the Danite war (chaps. 17, 18), the 
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Benjamite war ay 19-21), eighteen years of op- 
pression (3 : 14), Ehud (3 ; 12-30). Fourth forty years 
(5 : 31), including twenty years of oppression (4 : 3), 
Shamgar and Barak and Deborah (3 : 31 to § : 31). 
Within the fifth forty years, probably early in the 
period, the seven years of the Midianite op ression 
(6: 1). Gideon has received divine signs, and is now 
ready to act as deliverer. 

Time.—Perhavs about 1325 B.C. Most place it 
later. See Lesson Surroundings for November 16. 

Piace.—The valley of Jezreel and the neightoring 
hills. Jezreel is about 30 miles N. W. of Mt. Gilead. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—The victory over Midian was 
long remembered in Israel as one of the great inter- 
positions of Jebovah (Psa. 83: 11; Isa. 9: 4; 10: 26). 

. 4 


Verse 1.—/Jerubbaa/: Concerning the name see 
6 : 25-32.—Encamped: So the American Revision, 
instead of ‘‘ pitched.” He had with him thirty-two 
thousand men from Abiezer, the rest of Manasseh, 
Asher, Zebulun, Naphtali (6 : 34, 35). Look up 
the geography, otherwise you cannot understand the 
lesson. In the region south of Gideon's camp, the 
clans of Ephraim were ready to start at a moment's 
notice (7 : 24, 25).—7he camp of Midian: Immense 
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numbers are to be inferred from the statement (8 : 10) 
that 120,000 warriors fell. det = only the advance 
guard were in the rey before Gideon, the rest being 
on the march to join them at different points east of 
the Jordan. 

Verses 2, 3.—Z00 many, ... lest Israel vaunt 
themselves: This reason does not exclude another, 
—namely, that the disparity of force was so great 
that there was no hope of success except by strata- 
gem.—Let him return and depart: ‘ Depart” is 
unwarranted. The marginal rendering, ‘‘ go round 
about,” is barely possible. The verb properly means 
to twitter, to look on idly.—From Mount Gilead: 
These men were sent to the hill country east of the 
Jordan to await events. If Gideon succeeded in 
throwing the Midianites into a panic, there was dan- 
ger that they would rally east of the Jordan. They 
would probably meet reinforcements, and Gideon had 
only a very insufficient pursuing force. He posted 
the twenty-two thousand where they could slip away 
and escape if his plans failed, but also where they 
could sweep down and crush the routed enemy if his 
plans succeeded. The narrative says that the men 
who pursued Midian (7 : 23) were from Naphtali and 
Asher and all Manasseh,—that is, they were the men 
of Gideon's original army (6 : 34, 35), for there was 
no time to gather a fresh force from these regions. 

Verses 4-7.—/ wil try them: The word is that 
commonly used of the refining of metals by fire.— 
That lappeth with his tongue of the water,as a dog 
anes : This is the order in the Hebrew. ‘ Lap- 
peth with his tongue” is partly a figurative expres- 
sion. The act intended is that of a man drinking 
while on his feet by stooping and catching up the 
water with his hand (v. 6). Only supple men could 
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The Sifting of 


By Alexander 


OR seven long years Israel had been groaning 
under the heavy hand of the Midianites, when 
Gideon, a peasant’s son, roused the nation to 


revolt. But he moved them, first, to return to the 
worship of Jehovah, and struck down the altar of 
Baal before he tried to strike off the chains of Midian. 


The battlefield was the plain of Jezreel, on which, 
before and after, so many times the fate of the land 
has been decided by the sword. Gideon's army was 
drawn chiefly from the northern tribes, and lay, 
probably, at the foot of Mt. Gilboa, near the abun- 
dant spring which still gushes out there, while the 
Midianites encamped to the north of them. The 
field was thus substantially the same as that on 
which Saul’s last fight with the Philistines was fought. 

The first point in the lesson is the singular weaken- 
ing of Gideon’s forces. No doubt, he had run his eye 
with hope over the thirty-two thousand tribesmen 
who had rallied to his summons, and counted every 
fresh comer as an additional reason for confidence, 
and the thought that his numbers were too great 
must have come as a surprise and a bewilderment. 
But the reason assigned—namely, the danger that 
Israel might take the credit of victory to itself, and 


do this, and only alert men would do it. It was a 
test that showed good sense, as well as one divinely 
appointed.—Unto his place: In the next verse, 
‘*unto his tent.” Not to his home. The ten thou- 
sand were posted, as the twenty-two thousand had 
been, where they could join in the attack in case the 
stampede proved successful. 

Verse 8.—The people: The three hundred.— Vicr- 
uals in their hand: Only what they could carry in 
their hands, Probably they fortified themselves 
with a meal after reaching their ts, while await- 
ing the signal for the attack. They became very 
hungry before they got another meal (8 : 4). Notice 
that the variant marginal reading is omitted in the 
American Revision. 

Verses 16-21.—These give the familiar details of 
the means by which the panic was effected,—the 
pitchers and torches and trumpets and war-cry. Mad 
with alarm, the Midianites slaughtered one another, 
and started on their blind retreat. ‘The three hun- 
dred were not the only pursuers. Gideon’s other 
soldiers rushed down upon them from every acclivity 
between the well of Harod and the Jordan. Those 
who crossed the river at once found themselves beset 
by the fresh thousands who had been waiting in 
Gilead. Those who sought the lower fords were cut 
off by the men of Ephraim (vs. 24, 25). No wonder 
that this turned out to be one of the bloodiest victo- 
ries of history. . , 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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In this fight the man who is not dead in earnest 
will soon be dead—in earnest. 


bal 


Gideon’s Sieve 
McLaren, D.D. 


not ascribe it to Jehovah—would probably drag-into 
light a lurking, half-formed thought of hisown. We 
are — apt to count the heads of our visible 
allies, and to calculate our chances of success accord- 
ingly. It is good for us to have the lesson rubbed in 
that ‘‘there is no restraint to the Lord to save by 
many or by few,” and it is dangerous to begin any 
Christian enterprise with confidence based chiefly 
on the number or influence or wealth of its support- 
ers. One man with God behind him is always in the 
majority, and all through the history of the church 
the great victories have been won by a handful be- 
ginning the fight. Napoleon said that God is always 
with the strong battalions. He would have been 
nearer the truth if he had just reversed his dictum, 
for, in all the noblest kind of warfare, God is with the 
weak company who stand for truth and goodness. 
The ‘fearful and trembling” were to go home, 
“and depart from Mt. Gilead.” That is an unin- 
telligible phrase as it stands, and possibly ‘‘ Gilboa ” 
should be read for Gilead. But the main point to 
note is that God’s army has no room for timorous 
souls who have no stomach for the conflict. A Chris- 
tian worker who does not expect to conquer will only 
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depress the spirits of others, and weaken their arms, 
by infecting their hearts with his own fears. Faith 
casts out fear, and he who can say, ‘‘ The Lord is on 
my side,” should always be able to go on to say, ‘I 
will not fear. What can man do unto me?” 

There was a second still more drastic test applied, 
in order. to bring down the numbers sufficiently to 
show that God, not man, won the day. The flour 
was ‘‘ bolted” through two sieves, the second of 
which had finer meshes than the first. The dimin- 
ished host was ‘‘ brought down to the water,” and, 
no doubt, they were hot and thirsty with their march. 
Perhaps the Midianites were watching the movement 
and expecting an assault, and perhaps the ten thou- 
sand also thought that they were marching to the 
fight. At all events, their eagerness to press onward, 
and their power of self-restraint and endurance, de- 
cided each man’s way of slaking his thirst. He who 
was burning to get at the foe, and who had little care 
for a momentary gratification of appetite, caught up 
in his palm water enough to wet his lip, and lapped 
it as he marched, whereas less earnest and hardy 
soldiers flung themselves down and greedily drank. 
Ten thousand were put to the test, three hundred 
satisfied it. The mass of soft, spongy stuff was 
great, the hard kernel which it enclosed was small; 
but the compact little band was more formidable than 
the larger numbers, because all the less reliable ele- 
ments had disclosed themselves unconsciously and 
been got rid of. 


It is still the case that no man can be ‘‘a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ” unless he is ready to ‘‘ en- 
dure hardness.” To be elevated above earthly de- 
sires and sensuous gratifications by the enthusiasm 
of a great purpose and the concentration of all one’s 
strength in carrying it out, is as essential a qualifica- 
tion for each Christian as it was for Gideon’s slender 
band. If we stoop down and glue our lips to the 
waters of any brooks by our way, our ardor for the 
conflict will die down, and our arms will lose muscle 
and force. We must ‘‘drink for strength, and not 
for drunkenness,” if we would do our part in the 
battle for Christ. Luxury grows with wealth in the 
Church as in the world, and it is eating the heroism, 
the consecration, and therefore the fitness, to fight 
and conquer for Jesus, out of multitudes of professing 
Christians. We need few things more than a simpler 
manner of living, and there will be no conspicuous 
victories won by the churches until Gideon's sieve, 
in modified modern form, has sifted them. Better 
a handful of troops who can ‘‘ go anywhere and live 
on nothing” than regiments of soft, self-indulgent 
Sybarites. It was said that some of our English offi- 
cers, in our late war in South Africa, carried pianos 
and baths about with them onthe march. Xerxes’ 
huge army was cumbered by its luxurious train of 
baggage, and weakened by indulgence, so it broke 
and fied before the simpler-living Greeks. If the 
Church is to win the world for Christ, it must ‘‘ over- 
come the world,” live above the world and be simple, 
and keep in check the thirst for the world’s delights. 


The reduction of his force was commanded Gideon, 
but the strategy which scattered the Midianites was, 
apparently, due to his own fertility of resource. 
Clearly, he could not fling his little band against the 

eat army with prudence or hope of guccess, and he 

ad to ‘‘eke out the lion’s hide with the fox’s skin.” 
One can fancy the three hundred stealing to their 
ambushes through the silent night, and waiting with 
throbbing hearts for the signal. The sudden blast of 
the trumpets and wild shouts woke the Midianite 
camp, which was probably without sentries, and the 
sight of the lights all round that met the dazed eyes 
of the half-awakenec men would turn the unwieldy 
host into a panic-struck rabble. Such irrational 
panics are not unknown even among drilled troops, 
and were inevitable in great untrained hordes, such 
as Eastern armies always are. So the victory was 
won without stroke of sword or thrust of lance, 
and Israel could not say ‘‘ Mine own hand hath 
saved me,” but should say, ‘‘ God has fought for us.” 
We may venture to deflect the story a little, and take 
from it the lesson that the Church’s best weapons are 
trumpets and lamps,—the proclamation cf Cnrist’s 
name and work, and the light of godly lives. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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ERUBBAAL, wuo 1s Gipgon.”—It is a very 
common thing inthe East for a man who dis- 
tinguishes himself by the performance of any 

particular feat or peculiarity to receive a nickname, 

and it frequently happens that tce nickname sup- 
plants and survives the original name. Hence, since 
the family of Gideon triumphed in the matter of 

Baal (Judg. 6: 32), the destroyer of the altar and 

grove became known as Jerubbaal, and in the narra- 

tion of his subsequent history it seemed necessary to 
the historians to identify him with his former per- 
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sonality and name by adding the explanatory clause, 
‘* who is Gideon.”’ 

About a hundred years ago, a member of the tribe 
of Saluba overcame a huge serpent, and he was ever 
afterwards called El-Howie (‘‘ The Charmer”). His 
descendants, now over fifty families, residing in dif- 
ferent villages, bear his name, to the exclusion of the 
original tribal name. 

‘*Rose up Earty.”—Since it is the habit of the 
people here to rise at break of day, summer or win- 
ter, it is not ‘“‘early’’ with them, so by the expression 
‘‘rose up early” we may understand a few hours 
before daylight. That would be in accordance with 
the custom of our muleteers, who rise early that 
they may reach our market town, Beyrout (twenty 
miles southwest of us), early in the day, in time to 
transact their business. 

‘* Tue SPRING OF Harop” was in the neighborhood 
of Zerin (Jezreel), and-not very far from Beisan 
(Bethshean), places in the western portion of the 
valley of Esdraelon, where it branches out to the 
fords of the Jordan. Ain Harod, or the same as Ain 
Jalud, at the foot of that Jebal Jalud (Mt. Gilead, 
some portion of Gilboa), on which Gideon encamped. 

‘““THe Camp or Mupian.’’—The Midianites, or 
Children of the East, were descendants of Ishmael, 
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and are now reckoned among the Bed’ween. No 
doubt the country is somewhat less tormented by these 
troublesome peg than in the days of Gideon, never- 
theless, they still continue to overrun that inviting 
district, plundering the people, and rendering it un- 
safe for man and beast. On the whole, the west of 

ordan is comparatively safe, but the country east of 

ordan is full of danger, and I have heard of taany 
caravans being robbed and people murdered by these 
sonsvof the desert. 

‘*Every ONE THAT LAPPETH OF THE WATER.”—We 
have seen both modes of drinking described in our 
text practiced by the natives here. On our way to 
Zahleh, at Ain-el-Howr, our men went down on their 
knees, and, bending forward, put their lips to the 
water, which was in a hollow a little below the sur- 
face of the ground. At the next spring, nearer Zah- 
leh, some men with loaded donkeys merely stooped, 
and, lapping up a few handfuls, pursued their way 
after the retreating beasts. 


ScHweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 
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The great warrior shows his skill in the poor 
weapons he can use. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Father’s Face 


ND Jehovah said unto Gideon (v. 2). Robert E. 
Speer tells how he was awakened one morning 
about four o'clock by a little voice coming from 

just beside his bed asking for a drink. He got the 
little lad a drink, who lay quiet a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘ Father, may I sing myself to sleep?” And 
the father said, ‘‘ Yes, dear; go ahead.” But soon 
his enthusiasm got so much the better of the boy that 
his father told him he had better stop, or none of the 
rest of the family could sleep. Then there was quiet 
for a while, but soon the little voice was heard again 
in the perfect stillness of the night: ‘‘ Father, have 
you got your face turned toward me?” And the 
father said, ‘‘ Yes, little boy,” and the darkness was 
as the light of day to the child. It was the con- 
sciousness of the presence of God near by and speak- 
ing to him that gave courage to Gideon, and which 
will give courage to us. 


The New Proverb He Learned 

Lest Israel vaunt themselves (vy. 2). A bright 
young boy of eight years, who was possessed of a 
quick and retentive memory, was speaking proudly 
of this fact to his Quaker grandmother. ‘’Tisn’t 
only in school I can remember things,” he said 
boastingly; ‘‘it's everywhere. I remember dates 
and names, and places where people live, and signs 
and placards, and all sorts of things. And in Sun- 
day-school I always know the whole lesson by heart.” 
‘*That is an excellent thing, dear child,” said the 

andmother placidly. ‘Did thee ever happen to 
earn the second verse of the twenty-seventh chapter 
of Proverbs?” ‘‘ No, grandma,” said the little boy; 
‘*T haven't learned any Proverbs yet, but I will learn 
it to-night. It won’t be anything to do, because I 
remember so easily.” But that night his cheeks 
were redder than usual as he said over and over, 
‘*Let another man praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth; a stranger, and not thine own lips.” 


Unknown Heroes 


Whosoever is fearful and trembling, let him re- 
turn (vy. 3). The great secret of heroism is the doing 
of one’s plain, simple duty without affectation,—to 
trust God, and go straight on because he calls. 
There are multitudes of such heroes in the humblest 
walks of life. Professor Palmer of Harvard College 
recently told the story of one such hero. The Pro- 
fessor was riding his bicycle up the street, when 
there passed him a horse and carriage, dashing at a 
furious face. The pace was so terrible that the Pro- 
fessor felt there was great danger of people being in- 
jured. He pursued as rapidly as he could, and soon 
saw the horse and carriage standing By the side of 
the pavement. At the horse’s head there stood a 
negro. The Professor went up to him, and said, ‘‘ Did 
youcatch thishorse >" ‘Yes, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ He 
was going at a furious pace.” ‘‘Yes,sir.” ‘‘ And he 
might have gone over you.” ‘Yes, sir; but I know 
horses, and I was afraid he would hurt some of these 
children" ‘* There he stood,” said Professor Palmer, 
‘*and tocally unaware that he was the greatest hero 
within many streets’ circuit.” 


The Undiscovered Sin in our Hearts 

Likewise every one that boweth down upon his 
knees to drink (vy. 5). A gentleman was standing in 
a large barrel-factory, watching the man who in- 
spects the barrels just before they are started down 
the inclined plane to the shipping-rooms. This man 
would whirl the barrel acount a lew times to inspect 





the outside, and then, rolling it over, thrust a small 
incandescent light into the hole in the side, and, with 
his eye at the opening, stand quietly gazing inside 
for a moment, as if looking for something. ‘* What 
did you do that for?” asked the gentleman looking 
on. ‘*Tosee if the inside is finished,—charred all 
right, enough glue, etc.,” he answered. Moved by 
curiosity, the gentleman put his eye to the hole in 
one of the barrels. All was as black as pitch within. 
‘‘Here,” said the inspector, pushing him aside, and 
putting the little electric lamp through the hole. 
‘* Now look.” He did, and the inside of the barrel 
was as light as the day. Every joint and irregu- 
larity was as plain as could be. he visitor, who was 
a Christian, went away feeling that we never know 
what sin there is in our hearts until Jesus holds the 
light. No doubt many of those men in Gideon's army 
who flung down their weapons, thinking only of their 
thirst and their selfish comfort, were unconscious 
themselves of their selfishness. 


Food for the Soul 


The people took victuals in their hand (vy. 8). 
It is said that when Mr. Kipling, the distinguished 
author, was lying so ill in New York City, the nurse 
watching by his bedside noticed that his lips began 
to move. She bent over him, thinking he wished to 
say something to her, and heard him murmur that 
old, familiar prayer of childhood days, ‘‘ Now I lay 
me’ down to sleep.” ‘‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Kip- 


ling,” the nurse said, in an apologetic whisper; ‘I 
thought you wanted something ‘I do,” faintly 
observed Kipling; ‘‘I want my heavenly Father. 


He only can care for me now.” 


The Old Lady’s T.ampet 


And the peopte took... their trumpets (v. 8). At 
one of the services at the great Ocean Grove camp- 
meeting, when the people were bearing their testi- 
mony to their love for Christ and faithin him, a little 
woman, g:acefully swinging a little bag, walked 
slowly and firmly up the aisle, and stood in front of 
*he leader of the meeting. She said, ‘‘I am so deaf 
1 cannot hear anything that may be said,” and then, 
turning around, she added, ‘but, though deaf, I 
can make you hear. I have been a Christian for 
seventy years. I was converted when I was eight 
years old.” And then she went back to her seat 
with her face shining from the reflection that came 
from the inner light. Every Christian should carry 
such a trumpet as that. 


The Individual Man 


And they stood every man in his place (v. 21). 
Mark Guy Pearse relates that crce, when Sir Michael 
Costa was having a rehearsal, with a vast array of per- 
formers and hundreds of voices, as the mighty chorus 
rang out with the thunder of ihe organ, and roll of 
drums, and ringing horns, and cymbals clashing, 
some one man, who played the piccolo, far away up 
in some corner, said within himself, ‘‘In all this din 
it matters not what I do,” and so he ceased to play. 
Suddenly the great conductor stopped, flung up his 
hands, and all was still,—and then he cried aloud, 
‘Where is the piccolo?” The quick ear of the mas- 
ter musician missed it, and all was spoiled because it 
failed to take its part. God expects every man to do 
his duty, and it is a poorer world when any one of 
us fails. 

New York Ciry. 


Sometimes it hurts to have our weaknesses cut off. 

































Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE conclusion of all philosophic historians is ex- 
pressed by Matthew Arnold: ‘‘ There is a power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” 

What few men see dimly after ages of experiment 
God asserts definitely at the beginning. e takes 
the flesh off the panorama of history, and shows the 
real power behind Cyrus (Isa. 45 : 5), and the princes 
and kinglets he prts up or down (Dan. 2: 21). 
Through what kind of men does he work ? 

Gideon was a man in humble life (Judg. 6: 15). 
Most of God’s obedient instruments are. 

In his timidity the Lord assured him, ‘‘I will be 
with thee”’ (6: 16). Soto Joseph, Moses, and us. 

Gideon wanted assurance by a sign. It was given 
(6: 21). Soto Moses and us. 

Gideon's obedience was tested by directing 
begin by abolishing Baal worship in his father's house 
(6: 25). He cut down the grove, and was named 
Gideon, ‘‘cutter down.” So every one must begin. 
Then the people have confidence in him. 

When larger work was commanded, Gideon asked 
another assurance (6: 36). It was given. God was 
patient, not angry. He allowed Gideon to dictate 
the test. 

When Gideon saw the gathered hosts, and real- 
ized the awful perils of this crisis, the Lord took him 
down to the 4st of Midian to learn the despairing 
fears he was working in the minds of his enemies 
(7: 9). Not so tenderly could an earthly father 
encourage his child. 

After these preparations the deliverance of Israel 
must be indubitably the Lord’s, or the people will be 
puffed up with pride, and forsake the Lord more and 
more. do the host is reduced beyond all fighting 
possibilities, and the enemies made to slay themselves 
(v. 2). 

There is no restraint to the Lord to save by many 
or by few (1 Sam. 14: 6),—Jonathan and his armor- 
bearer, Samson, etc. This is as true in civil as in 
military affairs. In most national crises the hinge 
point is one man. What kind of a man? 


University Park, CoLo. 
“ 
Boasting endangers blessing. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EST /srae/l vaunt themselves against me (vy. 2). 
This looks like a petty human jealousy, but it 
is not. It is no fear on God's part that his own 

majesty shall suffer when men say, ‘‘ mine own hand 
hath saved,” but the apprehension that men shall be 
ruined by their own egotism. And he has reason. 
It takes staggering blows and bewildering revelation 
to keep us from believing that we steer the stars and 
turn the tides! Have I ever told about the little Ken- 
tucky boy who solemnly announced to his mother 
that he ‘‘ made the world” ? ‘‘ What! the houses in 
it?” sheasked, ‘‘ Yes," he replied stoutly. ‘‘ And the 
trees?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ And the cows and horses ?"’ *‘ Yes,” 
‘‘And the mountains?” This staggered him, but 
after a while he stammered as confidently as he could, 
‘* Well—I didn’t exactly make them, but I carried 
most of the dirt.” That it is not our ‘‘own hands” 
that save us, nor the arm back of the hand, nor the 
brain back of the arm, but that mysterious power of 
God which works through brain and arm and hand, 
is the hardest and latest learned of all life's lessons. 

Bring them down unto the water, and I will 
try them for thee there (v. 4). This looks like a 
purely artificial and arbitrary test. But if it wasa 
artificial test, it was an exception to God's usual 
method. You, my dear boy or girl, will be tried by 
no arbitrary standards of value. Sometimes it will 
seem as if you were; but it will be because you do 
not understand. When God sifts out the great actors 
in life’s drama, there is in reality some profound rea- 
son why one is taken and the other left. You curl 
your lip, and say that the teacher is “ partial” and 
gives the prizes to her “pets” “arbitrarily.” But 
what made them her ‘‘ pets’? There was something 
in them which appealed to her. In men who attain 
fame or wealth or power there is something—we may 
not know what—that appeals to the public which be- 
stows those prizes. 0, God’s ‘‘tests” are not arbi- 
trary. The ‘‘300” or the ‘‘400” are the results of 
‘*natural selection.” So are the sages and the saints. 
We are,chosen for service on account of genuine 
values’ot one kind or another. 

He put into the hands of all of them trumpets, 
and empty pitchers (v. 16). This looks like a rever- 
sal or abrogation of the law that ‘‘means must be 
adequate to ends.”” Well, sometimes God appears to 
teach us as it were ‘‘by violence.” Not often, mind 
you. The lawis that battering-rams and guns and can- 
non are the weapons of victory, not lamps and pitch- 
ers. If you want to win your battle, don’t go into it 
with pasteboard helmet and tin sword. God is not 
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working miracles for lazy or pe tapes boys or 
girls in this modern world. But at the same time 
there is another lesson. It is the power, and not the 
instrument, that counts. It is the man behind the 

n, it is the God behind the cosmos. And it would 

as well to remember also that we are sometimes 
deceived about the value of the instruments. There 
may have been some efficacy in lamps and pitchers, 
and ram’s horn trumpets, and sweet branches cast 
into bitter waters, which we do not comprehend. 

As I do, so shall ye do(v. 7). There is only one 
other principle of education and influence besides 
this one, and it is, ‘‘Do as I say.” ‘‘Do asI say” 
and ‘‘Do as I do,” those are all. By which do you 
think you are most powerfully moulding the lives of 
your pupils? If you are in any doubt, you reveal 
an unfitness for your task. What you do and are is 
to what you think and say as a hundred is to one. 
Weakness, cowardice, impurity, avarice, hypocrisy, 
possess an appalling power to vitiate good instruc- 
tion. Do not try to salve your conscience and offset 
the evil of your example by sanctimoniously telling 
those little mimics, ‘‘Do as I say, and not as I do.” 
You may as well tell your shadow to go where you 
point, and not where you walk. 

And they stood every man in his place (v.21). Did 

ou ever see so many deep lessons in one passage? 

ot all the victories of life are won, it seems, by 
charging and countermarching, and digging tunnels, 
and laying ambushes, and shooting cannon, but 
sometimes by ‘‘standing every man in his place.” 
Then “stand your ground,” my little man. Many 
a time you do not need to do a thing or even say a 
word, ‘‘just stand your ground.” I’ve seen men 
and women ‘‘set” their teeth and their eyes and 
their heels, when their very rigidity and motionless- 
ness and silence were cular than thunder and 
mightier than charging battalions. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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His might cannot be measured by multitudes. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N REVIEW, use the lesson with its surroundings. 
In his preparation for battle, how many men had 
Gideon at first? After the first test, how many 

were left? After the next test, how many did he 
have to help him? If you had been there, do you 
think you would have been one of the three hun- 
dred? How many were there in the host of Midian? 
What did Gideon tell his three hundred to take with 
them in one hand? What were they to take in the 
other hand? Into how many companies did he di- 
vide his little band? At what time was the attack to 
be made? What was the war-cry to be that night ? 
What was the result of that night attack? ow 
many ofthe host of Midian fell in that battle ? 

Now ask whether, humanly speaking, Gideon 
had much chance with his little band of three hun- 
dred against such a vast host as that of Midian. 
None whatever. Now put on the board the words, 
‘* Gideon + 300 not equal to 120,000 of Midian.” Yet 
these were equal to them, and more too. Why was 
this? Because they had God on their side. Now 
put down ‘‘-++ God,” and ap, = out the word ‘‘ not,” 
and, you have the teaching left: Gideon -+ 300 + 
God Equal to 120,000 of Midian. Now, if it be de- 
sirable to make the application still more personal, 
rub out ‘‘ Gideon + 300,” and put in their place the 
word ‘‘ You,”’ and in the place of ‘‘ 120,000 of Midian” 
put ‘‘ Any Foe,” and you have that which is true to 
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this day; for, if God be for me, who can successfully 
be against me? 





GIDEON + 300 + GOD 
EQUAL TO 
120,000 
OF 
MIDIAN 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“ The God of Abraham praise."’ 
‘Onward, Christian soldiers."’ 
** Forth in thy name, O Lord, I go."’ 


Psalm 115 : 1-14. 
(165 . 1-3. 2931 
Psalm rat: 1-8, 


(179: 1-4. 264: 1, 2.) 


: 1-3.) 


‘*O worship the King."’ Psalm 27 : i-6.) 
‘*God moves in a mysterious way.” bei (37: 1-5. 55: 1-4.) 
os , : : *salm 20 . 1-5. 
: Sometimes a light surprises. : (23:16 37: 1-6) 
Forward, be our watchword. Psalm 96 : 1-7. 
** Our God, our help in ages past."’ (132: 1-7. 193 : 1-5.) 
a 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Men for God's Warfare 
1. Humble Men : 
Lest Israel vaunt themselves (2). 
The meek will he teach his way ( Psa. 25 : 9). 
I dwell... with. . . humble spirit (Isa. 57 : 15). 
God .. . giveth grace to the humble (Jas. 4 : 6). 
2. Pearless Men : 
Whosoever is fearful, .. . depart (2). 
Righteous are bold as a lion (Prov. 28: 1). 
Quit you like men (1 Cor. 16: 13). 
In nothing affrighted (Phil. 1 : 28). 
3- Single-Hearted Men : 
The three hundred men that lapped (4-7). 
Be strong, all ye people (Hag. 2: 4). 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
Be strong in the Lord (Eph. 6: ro). 
4- Disciplined Men : 
Look on me, and do likewise (16, 17). 
Be ye imitators together of me ( Phil. 3 : 17). 
Subjecting yourselves one to another (Eph. 5 : 21). 
“ake my yoke upon you (Matt. 11 : 29). 
3- Belleving Men : 
Say, For Jehovah (18). 
In the name of our God, . . . banners ( Psa. 20 : 5-7). 


Trust in Jehovah ... all thy heart (Prov. 3: 5). 
Taking up the shield of faith (Eph. 6 - 16). 
= 
God counts men by hearts, not by heads. 
<_0 


International Home Readings 


MON. —Judges 6 : 7-24. Call of Gideon. 
TUES.—Judges 6 : 33-40. Gideon assured. 
WED.—Judges 7 : 1-8 
THURS.—Judges 7 : 9-18 
eA 7 : 19-25 
Sat.—Zech. 4 : I-10. 
SUN.—Isa. 40 : 21-31. 


Gideon and the three hundred. 


Power in weakness. 
Strength from God. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 
I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 
il. Lesson Topic : Gideon and the Three Hundred. 


Ill. Golden Text: // ts better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence in man.—Psalm 118 : 8. 
IV. Result Sought : 
Confidence in God’s power to help. 
V. Starting-Points : 
1. Robbers. 
2. Dr.nking at a brook. 
3. Brave men and cowards. 
VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
I. PREPARATION FOR THE Lesson STory. 


Begin the lesson by a talk with the children about 
robbers. If they know a story about robbers, ques- 


tion them upon it; it may form a good point of de- 
parture. A few judicious questions may, however, 
disclose to the teacher that this is not a good point 
of contact. If such proves to be the case, the teacher 
must use one of the other starting-points. A lesson 
well started is half taught. 

The Bible recognizes and constantly teaches us 
that there are two sides to spiritual warfare,—the 
human side and the divine. Such exhortations as 
‘*quit you like men; be strong,” “fight the good 
fight,” ‘‘put on the whole armor,” etc., voice the 
human side, while ‘‘ the battle is the Lord’s,” * Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole,” and such verses as to-day’s 
Golden Text, voice the divine side. 

It is obvious that the essential teaching of to-day’s 
lesson emphasizes the divine side of the warfare. 
The children of Israel needed to be taught that they 
must put more confidence in God lest they should 
again become self-conscious and/proud. The teacher 
will readily see that, while we need to teach this 
truth to the children, we must take care not to minim- 
ize the need of strong effort on the part of the child 
to overcome evil. . 
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2. Lesson Story. 


Our story to-day tells us how the children of Israel 
fought and drove away a band of robbers. 

In the land where the children of Israel lived were 
nany bands of fierce robbers who gained their living 
yy stealing. Some of these people were called Midi- 
inites, others. Amalekites, and others still were called 
che Children of the East. -These people stole the 
corn which was growing in the fields, so that the 

hildren of Israel did not have enough to eat. They 
stole their sheep and oxen which were grazing on the 
iillsides, and dare say they even carried awa 
some of the children, and took them down tc se 
them in Egypt, as they sold Joseph. They became 
so fierce and bold that the people had to hide their 
sheep and cattle in the dens and caves of the moun- 
tains. 

The children of Israel had no brave leader now 
to help them to fight these enemies. They had 
almost forgotten about God, and had made graven 
images to wurship. But now in their trouble they 
cried to God, and said, ‘‘O God, deliver us from 
these robbers.” And the kind heavenly Father heard 
their prayer. Let me tell you how he chose a leader 
for them. One day he sent an angel toa man named 
Gideon, who was threshing wheat behind a wine- 
press where the robbers could not see him. The 
angel said, ‘‘ The Lord is with you, Gideon. You 
are a brave, strong man. Go now, break down these 
images, and fight these robbers.”” But Gideon said, 
‘‘Il am afraid; I am not able to do it.” Then the 
angel said, ‘‘ Do not be afraid; God will help you.” 
When Gideon was sure that it was God who had 
called him, he took ten of his servants, and that very 
night broke down the graven images, and built an 
altar to the true God; then, in the morning, he blew 
a trumpet, and sent messengers throughout the land 
calling for soldiers to go up and fight the robbers. 

The soldiers gathered on the hillside all dressed 
in their armor, and ready for the battle. Gideon 
thought that all was ready, but God called to him, 
and said, ‘‘ Gideon, you have too many soldiers here. 
If I should give you the victory, these men would 
say, ‘ We were able alone to fight the robbers; we 
did not need God to help us." Remember, Gideon, I 
can help you to win this victory without any fighting 
at all.” go Gideon sent twenty-two thousand of his 
soldiers away back home. Then God said, ‘‘ There 
are yet toomany. Take these ten thousand soldiers 
who are left down to the brook, that they may get a 
drink of water, and while they are drinking, we will 
choose those who are to drive the robbers away.” 

Gideon watched the soldiers drinking ; he saw that 
some of them dipped up the water with their hands, 
while others kneeled down and drank. Then God 
said, ‘‘ Choose the three hundred men who have 
dipped up the water with their hands. They will be 
enough to fight the enemy. Send the others all 
home.” Then Gideon divided the three hundred 
men who were left into three companies. Instead of 
giving them swords, he gave them trumpets, and, 
instead of bows and arrows, he gave them each a 
pitcher with a light inside of it. That night, while 
it was dark, they surrounded the camp of the rob- 
bers; then, at a signal from Gideon, —! broke the 
pitchers, and the lights shone out. The lights fright- 
ened the enemies so much that, instead of standing 
to fight, they all ran away. 


3. TRANSITION. 


What were the names of the robbers who came to 
steal from the children of Israel? What did they 
steal? Why did the children of Israel hide? Wh 
did they not fight the robbers? Whom did they as 
to help them ? Whom did God call to be their leader ? 
How did he send a message to Gideon? What did 
Gideon do ? How many men did God choose to help 
him fight the robbers? What did he tell Gideon to 
do with the rest? What did the soldiers use instead 
of swords? How was the battle won? Who was it 
that really won the battle for the children of Israeli ? 
What does the Golden Text say ? 


4. TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 


As we have already seen, if we attempt to make 
too close an application of this lesson to the child's 
life we shall be in danger of weakening his determi- 
nation to put forth strong effort in right doing. For 
this reason it will probably be well to omit the usual 
illustrative test stories, and, instead, to take up all 
the time with the lesson story itself. We should em- 
phasize the fact that the heavenly Father fought and 
won the battle for the children of Israel. It will be 
necessary to study most carefully all of chapters 6 
and 7. he story is full of interesting detail and 
action, and should be told as simply and vividly as 
possible. It is so long, however, that some of the 
detail, such as the visit of the prophet and the sign 
of the fleece, will have to be omitted. If a clear pic- 
ture of the story is left in the child’s mind, he can be 
crusted to make his own deductions. 


Vil. Blackboard 


1. Sketch the hills, and make some tents which 
will represent the two armies ready for battle. 

2. Make a great many dots to indicate Gideon's 
numerous army. As the first twenty-two thousand 
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are sent away, erase some of these. When the 
ninety-seven hundred are sent away, erase more, 
thus vividly showing a small army arrayed against a 
large one, 

3. As the story proceeds, indicate Gideon’s three 
hundred surrounding theenemy’scamp. The teacher 
can also vividly represent the flight of the enemy. 

















Vill. Picture 


Gideon Chooses his Soldiers, by Doré (Wilde’s 
Bible Picture Series, 3511). 


[A leaflet containing valuable suggestions as to how to make the 
best use of these primary helps, with a selected list of books useful 
for primary teachers, will be sent free, by the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., upon request.] 
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The interest we show in our own comforts will 
ive an inverse indication of the enthusiasm we 
ave in the King’s commands. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS is the only incident in the Book of Judges 
selected for study in this course of the Inter- 
national Lessons. It should therefore be used 

to give a — of those turbulent times when the 
tribes of Israel were being brought by the discipline 
of trial to unite at last in a single nation under David. 
But your class will be interested in it mainly because 
of the heroic character of Gideon. He was not in all 
respects a hero, judged by the moral standards of 
our day. He seems to have been an idolater (6: 25), 
and to have returned to idolatry after his great vic- 
tory (8: 27). He had many wives, who bore him 
seventy sons, but his successor was his son by a 
woman not his wife (8 : 30, 31). He was pate | in 
putting to death the Midianite chiefs, but we must 
estimate him according to the times in which he 
lived. To understand why Gideon was one of God's 
heroes, we must study chapters 6-8, and consider: 

1. The Invaders (6: 1-6). Point out on the map 
where the Midianites crossed the Jordan, and show 
how, every year, about harvest time, they overran 
the country away down to Gaza. Explain why God 
allowed these palbere to get all the green grass and 
crops away from his own people. 

2. The Oppressed Israelites. Show how they fell 
into the hands of a king of Mesopotamia, and after 
eight years were delivered (3: 7-10); how they were 
conquered by the Moabites and set free (3: 12-30); 
their capture by the Canaanites, and their deliver- 
ance (chaps. 4, 5) They worshiped the gods, and 
indulged in the vices, and imitated the cruelties, of 
surrounding nations. So they came to be stripped 
of their weapons by the maurauding Midianites, 
driven from their farms, and forced to the verge of 
starvation. 

Show how want of faith in God, worship of base 
gods, and lack of high principle, sap the vitality of 
men and of nations. The Israelites lost courage, 
patriotism, hope. They hid among the hills at last, 
and let their enemies do as they pleased. 

3. The Chosen Leader.. Gideon had no thought 
of a the deliverer of his people. Like them, he 
hid in the mountains every year when the Midianites 
came (6:11). But show what a courageous man he 
became when he was convinced that God was calling 
him to a great work. He destroyed his father’s idol 
and set up the worship of Jehovah instead (6: 25-27). 
He summoned a host of men of the northern tribes 
(6: 33-35). 

When a man goes to a service to which God has 
semt him, obstacles dwindle before him. He inspires 
confidence. Men are ready to follow him in doing 
what they would not dare to do by themselves alone. 
They take new views of righteousness and duty. 
His courage inspires them, and his sense of his mis- 
sion becomes theirs. So President Roosevelt is lead- 
ing this nation. 

4. The Chosen Warriors. When the people learned 
that a movement had been begun to set them free, 
thirty-two thousand came forward to fight. They 
came simply because a leader had arisen who called 
them. But show how the multitude dwindled as 
soon as Gideon told them what he wanted of them. 

(1.) The indifferent ones, who did not come at all. 
They are iike those of our time who know nothing of 
the merits of political parties or platforms. They 
are so absorbed in business or pleasure that they 
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have no time to vote. They are bored by missionary 
news and plans of charity. Gideon’s messengers are 
a nuisance to them, and his trumpet a tiresome blare. 

(2.) The half-hearted (v. 3). ore than two-thirds 
of those who camped with Gideon came just because 
they were afraid not to come. It was one of the 
laws of war to get rid of such men (Deut. 20: 8). 
They discouraged their comrades and weighed down 
society. Driven by necessity, not drawn by en- 
thusiasm, they like best to be told to go home with- 
out having their wages diminished. 

(3.) The self-indulgent (v. 5). The inference is 
that the more careless and luxurious men knelt to 
drink, while those of Spartan habit kept vigilant 
watch while they sinkell their thirst, ready for in- 
stant action. 

(4.) The choice few (vs. 6,7). Unconscious actions 
indicate character. The three hundred cared for 
nothing so much as to save Israel from her enemies. 
Achieving that, through whatever hardships, was 
the ‘‘ good time” they would enjoy. 

5. The Strategy and Victory. Describe these 
vividly: Three hundred earthen jars concealin 
three hundred lamps; a well-planned night attack 
by three bands on a sleeping army of invaders; the 
sudden crash of three toe, ew breaking jars; the 
flashing of three hundred lamps; the blare of three 
hundred trumpets; the confusion in the darkness; 
the enemy fleeing from one another, not knowing 
friend from foe; the headlong flight toward the river; 
the slaughter,—a wonderful story of a great victory 
by a handful of unarmed men. 

Now point to the brave men and women who fight 
the hosts of evil, going into Indian wigwams and 
negro cabins, and into city slums, penetrating into 
the interior of China and Africa, transforming com- 
munities and races by the simple story of the cross 
of Christ. 

Suggestive Questions 


1. The Qualities of a Hero. What danger did 
Gideon face when he broke down the altar of his 
father’s god? (Judg. 6: 30.) How did he gain cour- 
age to lead an army against the Midianites? (6: 
36-40 ; 7: 9-15). What makes a hero? (Isa. 11: 2-5.) 

2. The Sifted Army. How did Gideon gather an 
army? (Judg. 6: 34, 35.) Whom did he send home, 
andwhy? Why did it require great courage to fight 
Gideon’s battle? How many swords were in his 
army ? (7: 20). 

3. The Victory. By what means did Gideon and 
the three hundred win the battle? What qualities 
were necessary that they might triumph ? What 

eat truth did this event illustrate ? — 4: 6.) 

ention other*events in the history of Israel that. 
illustrate the same truth. 


Boston. 
b 4 
Winnowing does not decrease the wheat. 
ad 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Judges 6 to 16). 
[For each member of the Bible class. ] 

The remaining chapters of the main section of the 
Book of Judges bring before us three great and 
typical leaders of the Israel of that day. Rude in 
methods, crude in religious development, yet pos- 
sessed of a real and vital faith in Jehovah, their 
achievements are worthy of our study. We are 
bound to realize vividly their historical surround- 
ings, and that they are no models whatever for us 
except in their faithfulness to the ideals which they 
grasped. They embody the deficiencies, no less than 
the aspirations, of the age. It needed above all 
things social order, a sense of kinship among those 
who acknowledged Jehovah, a unity which might 
grow out of the leadership of the most respected and 
most virile men. Naturally these leaders were men 
of action. They expressed their religion in the main 
by Ny drubbing their enemies, who were like- 
wise the foes of Jehovah. The religious ideas they 
cherished were few and simple, but natural and ade- 
quate for them. 

“he original story of Gideon is obscured by the 
fact that ara 6-8 seem to be a blending of two 
stories about him by a writer who was more intent 
upon emphasizing Gideon's religious value than on 
making clear the true sequence of events. Professor 
McFadyen, in ‘‘ Messages of the Historians" (pp. 129, 
130), shows that the two narratives, when separated, 
relate virtually the same story. The differences are 
in point of view and in minor details. Gideon, obey- 
ing a divine call to resist the foes of Israel, being 
assured that Jehovah was behind him, summoned 
those who acknowledged his leadership to fight. In 
the presence of the foe he was reassured, and with 
the utmost confidence and cleverness ‘led his scant 
forces to the attack. The marauders were routed, 
the insolent scoffers punished, and Gideon became a 
permanent popular leader. Each narrative shows 
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that Gideon wouid never have ventured 
tu take the leadership or to act with such 
boldness had he not relied upon Jeho- 
vah's aid. He was a good soldier, how- 
ever, and used his few soldiers with ex- 
cellent judgment. 

The story of Jephthah (10 : 17 to 12: 7) 
reveals the rough-and-readiness of the 
day. His proven | ata made him the 
chosen leader of Gilead during an Am- 
monite invasion. He made a solemn 
vow in case of victory which he exe- 
cuted to the letter, although it cost him 
his daughter. This was, for him, real 
fidelity to the demands of religion. 

Samson (chaps. 13-16) is no model in 
any respect, yet he was regarded by 
others, and Icuked upon himself, as 

ehovah’s man, bound to serve him. 
Nhat this-should have involved, he 
could not comprehend. But he was the 





sort of agent who could be of use in an | 


age characterized by craft, grim humor, 
physical force, and moral obtuseness, 
The age of the judges was a truly re- 
ligious age, but one whose religion was 
of a rude and rudimental type. Its mes- 
sage for us is in its earnestness, hero- 
ism, and simpie fidelity to rude ideals. 


Il. ReEFERENGR LITERATURE, 

Note by the PZitor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on these 
Old Testament studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publish- 
ers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Professor McFadyen's ‘‘ Messages of 
the Prophetical and Priestly Historians” 
not only discusses the book, but para- 
phrases the incidents of this lesson (pp. 
121-126, 128-135). ‘The commentaries of 
Moore and Black, and the characteriza- 
tions of the period in Geikie’s ‘‘ Hours,”’ 
Stanley's ‘‘ History of the 
Church,” and Kent's ‘History of the 
Hebrew People,” are helpful. In G. A. 
Smith’s ‘‘ Historical Geugraphy” (pp. 
397-400) will be found a dramatic de- 
scription of the scene and course of 
Gideon's exploit well worth reading. 
III. FoR STUDY Dis- 

CUSSION, 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 

ful consideration, to members of the class.] eo 


1. The Age of the Judges. (1.) In 
what respects was the era of the judges 
a transitional and formative period in 
the history of the Hebrew people? (2.) 
What kind of leadership was needed for 
the age? 

2. Gideon the Resourceful. (3.) What 
injury to his kindred helped to bring 
him forward, however unwilling, as the 
leader against the marauders? (6: 13.) 
(4.) How was his hesitancy further over- 
come? (5.) With the scanty force at his 
actual disposal, how did he show his re- 
sourcefulness and generalship? (6.) 
What further proofs of the qualities 
which make for leadership did he give? 

3. Jephthah tne Impetuous. (7.) Are 


QUESTIONS AND 





Jewish | 


| 


seriously made? (8,.) What is the lesson | 


of this narrative for the leaders of to- 
day? 

4. Samson the Light-Hearted. (9.) 
What justified the biblical writer in in- 
cluding him among these champions of 
Jehovah and popular leaders ? 

5. The Progress of the Era. (t0.) 
What was gained for the Hebrew people 


by these many decades of rude conflict | 


and crude religion ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovucGuts. 


[For general discussion under the direction o. the 
leader. | 


God often avails himself of service, 


the way to which is opened by causes | 


apparently natural. The law of blood 
vengeance may have brought forward 
Gideon. 

The one law of life is to do one’s best 
and noblest. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


bd 
,* 
He who seeks ease will find defeat. 
‘<p 


You often want to look over the Sunday- 
school lesson just at the very time when you 
haven't a Bible or a lesson-paper at hand. 
Better have our Pocket Edition of the Inter- 
national Lessons with you. 25 cents, cloth; 
g0 cents, leather. Fifty-two blank pages give 
ample room for your own notes. 
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ror December 


(Edition de Luxe) 


OVER TWO HUNDRED pages of good read- 
ing by some of the best writers of the day. 


THIRTY-FOUR full-page illustrations by well- 
known artists, twenty of these being in colors. 


15 cents per copy. 


Sold by all Newsdealers and Butterick 


Agents. Send $1.00 now and get the Magazine for an entire year. 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY, 14 West Thirteenth St., New York 
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we to blame him for keeping his vow, so | 


Shakespearian 
Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own a 
set and the Notes are not suffi- 
ciently full and clear, if there 
are no satisfactory Glossaries, 
no Critical Comments, or no 
helps to the study of the plays, 


Shakespeare” 


eminent Shakespearian scholar. 


Carolina. The third 
essay by Walter Bagehot. 


eneral readers an 


reliable men and women. 


expenses. 
School Times. 


New 





send your address and six cents in stam 
pay mailing expenses, and we will forwar 
a handsomely printed booklet containing 


“ How to Study Shakespeare ” 
“Why Young Men Should Study 


“ Shakespeare, the Man” 
The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 


by Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of North 
is a brilliant and unique 
This alone is sold by 
other publishers at so cents a copy. 
booklet we will send a fine portrait of Shake- 
speare. These essays are of great valve to both 
students of Shakespeare. 

fe make this offer to enable us to give 
some information regarding the best Shake- 
speare ever published, and it is made only to 
Send name and ad- 
uress, and six centsin stamps to 
When writing, mention The Sunday 


The University Society 
(Dept. E) — Avenue 





to 
you 


The second is 
With the 


ou 


y mailing 





re 








Sow. Clulstmes Music 


Two beautiful Christmas S.S. Services by Adam 
Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, “‘ The Dayspring *’ and 


“The Midnight Song;”’ full of rich, melodious, and | 


dignified carols, choruses, exercises, etc.; 5c. per copy 

bo roc. we send each with a —— 1901 — 
so), $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid ; $4.25, prepaid. 
Also you can obtain 13 beautiful Christmas ols 

with 211 other hymns in ‘* Upli Voices,’’ a new 


ifted 
kind of a S.S. hymn book by Adam Geibel and R. | 


Frank Lehman. nusual endorsements ; phenomenal 
sales. Send 30c. for examination copy, includin 
samples of above Services. (Money refunded ii k 
is returned in one week.) $25.00 per hundred. Speci- 
men pages free; also special-plan for procuring these 
books without drawing on your S. S. treasury. 

A Christmas Cantata. For a delightful Christmas 
entertainment, Mr. Geibel’s Cantata “ Christmas with 
the Pixies’’ is unexcelled ; full of merry choruses, 
solos, humorous features. For few or many children ; 
not difficult. 30c. per copy (for soc. we send it with 
another cantata of a previous car) Bi .0o per dozen. 

aS For $1.00 we send three beauti at sacred solos in 
sheet form, by Adam Geibel. Regular price, pee 
Write us about Pree Christmas Anthems to choirs. 


Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arci. St., Philadelphia. 


Christmas Roses 


is the name of our new Service. It hgs the 
perfume of melody in it. We have a large 
number of other SERVICEs on list. Send for 
samples; 5 cents each. John J. Hood, 
Philadelphia, 1024 Arch Street; ‘ 
Chicago, 52 Michigan Avenue. 


- The Christ Child in — 
Art, Story, and Song 


by Mari Ruef Hofer, is a most attractive Christ- 
mas entertainment. It is both unique and in- 
structive. Send for descriptive circular. Also 
for circulars of song books for the Primary 
Sunday-school. 


CLA 
220 W 


free 





. SUMMY CO., Publishers, 
Ave. icago, i. 








| story in song and dialogue. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


Charitable 
Organizations 


can find an un- 
. usually simple and 
effective evening 
entertainment in a 
presentation of our 


Spotless Town 
Tableaus, Etc. 


A Pamphlet giving 
the full particulars 
mailed to any Teacher 
or Superintendent on 
application. 

Address: 

SAPOLIO, 
New York. 


ON ARR KMORREES EER, 
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Christmas Services 


The series for 1902, by Hall-Mack Co., far 
surpass in beauty and sprightliness, any of their 
former phenomenally successful services. ‘To 
miss seeimg them would be to miss the best 
services published. 

The Star of Promise 
The Manger’s Treasure 
The Redeemer’s Birth 
Christmas in Loveland 


CANTATAS 
May be produced with or without scenery or 
costume. Each cantata contains a well-told 
The chorus and 
solo music is by J. Lincoln Hall. 
Santa’s Surprise. 25 cents a copy. 
Santa’s Decision, 20 cents a baae: 

If your Sunday-school needs a new song book 
examine The Service of Praise. Compiled on 
entirely new and original ideas. Returnable 
sample mailed free of expense to committees, 


etc. $25.00 per hundred. 
Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. {33th Ave. NY. 


Samples of the 
four, 12c., in 
stamps, or any 
three, roc. 





ARE THE LEADERS. 
Four New Ones This Year, with 
fo 


Each. 
FOR SAMPLES. 


NEW YORK AND 


Full Orchestration 


SEND 10c. 








tions. Price of each 55c. per doz. postpaid. 
for samples of our three best, including the above two. 


—SANTA CLAUS AND HIS 
ri o reas esos VISIT are among our 
best. Price postpaid, 30c.each. Catal 


ogue free. 
ZION by Fearis. price 30c.; Bethlehem by Gabriel, 
rice 40c.,aretwo very excellent Christmas cantatas 
‘or Choir. Catalogue describing these and others, free, 
TR for November contains 
ristmas anthems. quartets, ete. Price 10c. per copy. 


Cbicage, 8542 Mickiens Av Wew¥ork, 2 5. William St 





THE VERY BEST 1902 
CHRISTMAS SONGS 

are found in— SUNDAY- SCHOOL 
MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


by H. W. Pairbank, Musical Director of the great 
Chicago Sunday-school May Festivals. New editions 
of the popular 1894 and 1899 Christmas Quarterlies 
also just issued. 5 cts. each ; $4 per 100. 

H. W. Fairbank Pub. Co., Abel Bidg., Chicago. 
Church and School Music and Musical Merchandise. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—FREE! 





r are the most artistic and cheapest ever offer- 
ad. d 3c for tage, and we will send free samples 
our bi values. 


BROTHERS, LEBANOK, OHIO. 
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, 
y Holes in the Tablecloths. ‘ 
(" Worn spots where there should be no wear? 
. Then something is being used besides Ivory , 
| Soap. You can save trouble and expense by _ . 
using it and nothing else. The lengthened 
life of one piece of linen will more than pay 


J for the soap. It floats. 


» a 


J 
ae _ 








The Sumday School Times |f 


Philadelphia, November 15, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 





N CONVERSATION with the Pub- 








Subscription Rates 


r lisher of The Sunday School Times, a 
noted Sunday-school worker exclaimed 


The Sunday School Times is published enthusiastically: ‘Every time I make any 
ey Kiln: FSA KAS one in this work ‘acquainted with The 
75 cts, Five or more copies, either to Sunday School Times, I consider that I 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- ’ 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 am doing that worker and the cause a 
cents each per year. : 9 
$1 00 — one ees oS cage great service. 

. less th , will be sent to sepa- $ 
rate abasents at Ocas enth: Get year. " f Judging by the peter e of a uae 

One free copy addi- or specimen copies that come to the Pub- 

Free Copies jicnai will be allowed P P 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at th 
cent rate. 


© 75 lisher in the course of every year, there 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the are hosts of others who are thus seeking 


time paid for, unless by special request. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to to benefit their fellow-workers. 


enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, 


will be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Nothing less than implicit confidence in 
the paper’s ability to tell its own story 





could lead the Publisher to send specimen 





copies for the asking. As compared with 








the good that The Sunday School Times 
W H Y N Oo T ? can do for your fellow-workers, it will not 









Why not give a chil- 
dren’s cantata for Christ- 
mas instead of the usual concert? 





Can be given with or without scenery 
or costume. 56 pages of novelties 
in song, chorus, and dialogue. 


HALL- MACK Co. 
Publishers, 





1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 5th Av., N.Y. 





be a burden to you to make use of the fol- 
lowing blank. Teachers‘and adult Bible 
Students may thus be led to join any club 
that may already be in your school, or to 
join a club which you can readily organize 
if none exists there now. 

Please have in mind that when a club is 
once started the club-organizer does not 
need to distribute the papers from week to 








i Novel Christmas Entertainments 


week. They will be sent to the individual 


: NEW DIALOGS AND PLAYS. For Children 3 | address of the subscribers. 


and Young Folks. Full of fun. Sensible. 


" 


picturesque, roe 


tions, and other features. For all grades. 1 








2 ° ; 

A SURPRISED GRUMBLER. A Sparkling } | 
Operetta. Jolly and clever. A great hit. _15c. i 

STAR MARCH AND DRILL. For iris. Easy, } | 7 


5 1S5c. 
FIN DE SIECLE EXERCISES. Songs, Recita- } | 


WILDE’S 
BIBLE 
PICTURES 


Our pictures are conceded to be the most 
satisfactory issued, from every standpoint. 
We have spared neither money nor labor to 
proctre the finest possible subjects, and then 
these have been reproduced with extreme care. 
Price, one cent each pestpets. Send for 
circular giving full list pictures. (No 
orders for less than ten copies received.) 
Size of cards, 6X8 inches. 

Note: We also sell Wilde’s Bible Pictures 
mounted on heavy gray mat, 7X9 inches, beveled 
edges, — each, $4 per 100; plain edges, 4 
cts. each, lots of 25 or more, 3 cts. Postage at 
the rate of % cts. each. Picture catalog free. 


Colorgraphs 


This, our new set of pictures, consists of repro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of both ancient and 
modern masters. This series of pictures is far in 
advance of anything which has ever been brought 
before the public, he not only are they repro- 
tions in form, but even the very colorings of the 
masterpieces are reproduced. 
pne,ste of the card is ont 7x10 sashes. 
re is enclosed in a nea port- 
io. Price of the Colorgraph is 35c. each, 


Raphael’s Cartoons 


These seven cartoons are in South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London. They illustrate scenes 
in the lives of St. Paul and St. Peter 

take pleasure in offering fine reproduc- 
tions of these cartoons, each printed on heav 
late paper X9 inches in size, and accompanie 
an able description ; all being enclosed ina 
cloth portfolio. Price, 50 cents, postpaid 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston Chicago 











OXFORD BIBLES 





Send for 
catalogue. 


Of all 
booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 











We have many other entertainments of all kinds. Superintendents pF Hae oh Fe eee! Ti setct ont mie 
“cn | for complete catalog of Christmas uisites, é 
mARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, Ohl0 The Sunday School Times Company, 
, os sooes 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









If you have a ha ng or a tu 
Talen: for Drawing, cat 
» ith address 





oat | 
and receive | Name 


Gentlemen: Please send to the undersigned .......00000+4 Sree specimen copies of The 
wantto Ww i Sunday School Times*for distribution among the workers im thé ...ccccccececesesesceceeees 


Maral | BL cetteeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Sunday-school. Very truly yours, 
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91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HE new Sunday -School Lesson Calendar for 
1903. A most useful novelty. The lesson is 
always visible. Endorsed by leading authors and 


pastors. Send 35 cents for complete copy. Sample 
page free. Liberal terms to agents, young ladies 


preferred. 
J. G. MILLER, Publisher. 
Franklin Grove, Hlinois. 





[OWA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE offers diploma and 
ree courses by mail. Catalog tree. Write C.J. 


Burton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 









































































THE BUTCHER 
Y wonees 








This is the Butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is »wé_appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings, Phat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 











TUR 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





GABU CADET Alig .scsssiorceressestesissiinse. $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


Other Clabes, ...:...0.050.s.crceseresees 1,724,173.26 
Surplus over all Liabilities,....... -. 130,713.87 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 
$2,360,886.83 


THOS. H. MON 'TGOMERY, President. 
JOHN H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Mer. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. Montgomery, Cheries S. Whelen, 
Israel Morrie’ Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham tdward Lowber Welsh, 
rehibald R. Montgomery. 


LITCHFIELD 
# COUNTY # 
CONNECTICUT 


has attracted the interested atten- 
tion of ‘The Sunday School Times’. 
readers in all parts of the country. 

The list of men of power and 
prominence who were born or 
brought/up in tuat county is almost 
an outline history of the nation's 
progress and achievements. The 
Editor has gathered the results of 
his Litchfield County researches 
into booklet form, in response to a 
demand for the collecting and pre- 
serving of these results. 








Price, 15 cts. per copy. For sale by 
The Sunday School Times Co. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
‘ 

















In ordering goods, or in making in- 
gutry concerning aaything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 
day School Times. 





MAcBETH on 
a lamp chimney 
keeps it from 


breaking and dou- 
bles the light. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 


PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 











has the unqualified of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vineent 
Rev. C, B. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 


Rev. F. B. Meyer “ Pansy” 
j Framers KE. Willard 
Dr. Framels E.Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Vhysiclans and Hundreds of Others 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT To KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT To KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO Know. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO Know. 
4 BOOKS TO Bf wey By Mrs. Mary Meg a 
. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D 
WHAT A te. GIRL OUGHT To KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT To KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 


or per copy, post Sree. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co, P? hears BAe 





DR. STALL 
Bent 











BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order in 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are invaluable to students who de- 
sire a comprehensive explanation. 
They contain the Concise Bible 
Dictionary with numerous illustra- 
tions. Combined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas, You can find what you wantat once. 
* Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead.” 
Christian Nation. 

Prices from $1.15 upwards. All styles of uinciags 
and sizes of type. For sale by all leading booksellers 
or send for catalogue to 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 
PROGRESSIVE S. S. WORKERS 


Discard the “ clase-book ” attendance record in favor ¢ on “Twentieth 
ve cents fer our 





feviaed booklet“ THE TWENTIETH ORNTURY SUNDA 
booklet, “THE TWENTIETH ene DAY.BOHOOL AND | 


ou 
. y 
of 8.8. su; fo will be sent you for x another fire cents. 
Bate “asec rots ie prern si  o - &HOOL BUREAU, 
DEPT. 51, PATERSON, N. J. J 








LACE E CURTAINS] 
At Factory Prices 


We show the latest and best features, and 
invite you to send for illustrated catalogue, 
which we think will be convincing and will 
cost you nothing 
SANITARY. MPG. Co. (inc.) ~A4 Cc. 

233 S. Fifth St., Philadeiphia, 

















“STOPS 
HEADACHE | 


without the use of 

narcotic drugs. 

Used by American 

physicians for more 

than se years. 

THE TARRANT CO., 50c. and $1; trial, 25c. 
w Yo As druggists, or by mail. 


CORNS If you don’t want to 


risk 15c. (by mail or at 
druggists) send postal for free trial box 
-CORN SALVE. 


Removes the toe-ccrn evey time 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


i i Can S Sell Your r Real Estate 


no matter where v _, RT and 
. on Siughent Ty 
Ww. M. Ostrander, 1898 N. A. Bidg., o Philadelphia 
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Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
from Sunday-school workers that are of general in- 
terest. If not answered here, they will be replied to 

mene Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 

” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Should a ‘‘ bad boy "’ who persistently spoils 
the order and attention of an entire class be 
retained in the class for’ his own good, or be 
expelled from the class for the class's good ? 

Such matters may often be settled with a 
view to ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest 
number,’’ though it is not safe to follow even 
that rule blindly. Better transfer one mem- 
ber than ruin a whole class. Take him out 
from the c/ass, not from the school. Try 
him in another class, or in a class by himself. 
Don’t give him up. 


How can parents be made interested in their 
children’s Sunday-school work ? 


Probably the best way is for the teacher 





to visit the parents frequently, and talk with 
them on the subject. Monthly or quarterly 
reports are sent to the parents by some 
schools, showing the scholar’s record in the 

matter of attendance, deportment, lesson 
study, etc. Try to keep in close touch with 
the home. Tell the parents frankly what 
you are trying to do for their child, and so- 
licit their co-operation, The parents should 
be especially invited to the public exercises 
of the school. 





Should the well-to-do and the poor scholars 
be placed in the same classes, or grouped by 
themselves in different classes ? 

This is not so difficult to handle as it 
seems. The very poor, whose clothing is 
very poor, will, for the most part, be gath- 
ered into the missions. Where it can be 
done without interfering with the grading, 
those who associate together during the 
week may be placed together on Sunday, 
but not because of their wealth or poverty. 
To separate the rich and poor because they 
are rich or poor, would cultivate a wrong 
spirit, and do more harm than good. 





Who should lead the teachers’ -meeting ? 

The teachers’-meeting should be presided 
over by the superintendent. He should 
bring up for consideration anything that has 
to do with the success of the school. The 
lesson should be taught by the one best fitted 
to do it, be he pastor, superintendent, or 
teacher. In many successful teachers’ -meet- 
ings, however, the lesson is taught by the 
pastor, superintendent, and teachers in turn. 
Secure from the Times the little book 
** Teachers’-Meetings: Their Necessity and 
| Methods ’’ (30 cents) by Dr. Trumbull. 








What would you advise when a scholar whom 
the teacher has been striving to bring to Christ 
| expresses the desire to unite with the church, 
| but whose parents object to this? 


Make it plain that he should be a Chris- 


tian first of all, and that it is possible to bea 

Christian under all circumstances, Then 
let the teacher or superintendent or pastor 
(or.all of them) see the parents, explain the 
matter fully, and lovingly try to persuade 
| them to withdraw their objection. If they 

| will not do this, it is better for the scholar to 
defer church-membership for a time than to 

| make trouble in the home. Teach the 

| scholar that this is one of the things he must 
suffer for Christ’s sake, and, if he endures, 

| and submits sweetly to parental authority, he 
will get a great victory. 





How can a teacher heal a breach of ill-feeling 
or coldness between two or more scholars in 
her class ? 

The Holy Spirit alone must lead in this 
difficult matter. If one of the scholars in 

| question is a professing Christian, try per- 
| sonal persuasion, and endeavor to get him 
|to bury personal feelings for the sake of 
| Christ’s cause, and thus bring about the rec- 
| onciliation, even if he is not the offender. 
The Christian scholar should set the example. 
If both are professing Christians, labor and 
| pray with both for the same end. If neither 
| is a Christian, still hold up the high ideal of 
Christlikeness. Efforts at bringing about a 
reconciliation of this sort should not be made 
in the presence of others, unless directly in- 
ches, | terested. ‘* Blessed are the peacemakers ; | Our 
for they shall be called the children of God.’’ 
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SORE NECK 


Take Scott’s Emulsion for 
scrofula. Children often have 
sores on the neck that won’t 
healup. The sores may come 
and go. Parents may not 
know what's the matter nor 
what to do. Scrofula is the 
trouble, and Scott’s Emulsion 
is the medicine. 

Scott’s Emulsion heals the 
sores. But that is not all. 
Scrofula leads to consumption. 
This is the real danger. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the 
“ounce of prevention” that 
keeps off consumption. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


$50.00 sa 


In seminaries, Sunday-schools, to thodia. to Wie- 
awake mothers and all who have at heart the 
interest of girls: We need your help. We are 
blis an eight-page, four-column, week- 
paper for girls and girls alone, which we 
wish to make most helpful and attractive. 
We fect that to a large extent girls in their 
‘ting. ose who seek to 
them fail in most cases to touch the hidden 


as well as that which is writte ten, is largely 
unsuited to their needs. Either it is not the 
ues thing or else it is not rightly presented. 
There are three important questions which 
we are greatly interested in ha answered 
in this connection. FIFTY DO IN 
GOLD is awaiting the one who will send us 
the most helpful answers to these. Besides, 
we will send our paper free for three months 
to all who will to help us in this way. 
Here are the gree ons: 
ae ONE.—What practical truths 
© girls from twelve to sixteen most need to 
be taught in order to eng in them all- 
ood? 


a sense W' ? 
Qu ION TWO.—What are the noblest 
—_— for ls, and what is the best way of 


pe to these? 

QUESTION THREE.—What is Getoten 

womanhood, as it relates to girls of the 
wherein is such woman 100d 




















ted answers of not 
Written plainly and with 

answers should reach us by or be- 
fore Dec. 3, 198. Address, 


THE CiIRLS’ COMPANION 
eane DAVID CO. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 














TO SUIT EVERYBODY—JUST ISSUED 
256-272 pages, over 100 new pieces. 


Young People's 
Songs of Praise 


fi gang Ports. M , 
for Yor" 3 leetings Supday cochoole. 


us roped 


Won. ith Christian. ps 
With Baptist Ve Young s Union Supplement 
nm cloth, emblems stam on back, 
25 Ss "00. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
eturnable copies for examination mailed free. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 





new cloth-bound, Nos. 1 and 
. Combined bound extra strong, 
; by mail, soc Mhese at 25c.; 

es by mail: ‘. of Promise, 

utifully bound in cloth ; Finest 

of the Wheat, No.1 or No. 2; Praise 

one eer in full cloth; male 

$0 NG BO OKS ~~ ty 4S) — os — 

and Sendy. foo "God's 5 ’ Little Ones, 
g0c.; 25c. by mail. 


NEW HYMN BOOKS 
GRATEFUL PRAISE 


—latest—just issued. 


EXALTED PRAISE 

Over 70,000 copies sold to date. 

t h, postpaid b l, 
etpcad” feseelents copie Atal cant'tcd conetnn 
tion on receipt of 15 cents for postage. 

MacCalia & Co., la & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pas 
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“A Higher Rating for the | — 


-9 ” 
sagem junta AP imitations 
He said impressively ata Sunday. | [a [Ne Modern | 


school convention, a few years ago, 
Why is Pears’ Soap—the ‘“We must demand a higher rating for Soap Powder 
: the Sunday-school.” The commercial 
best in the world, the SOap | term stuck in the memory of some busi- | 


. | i+. | mess men, and of some clergymen 4s | 
with no free alkali in it well, and to-day it is becoming a watch- | Min e 
sold for 15 cents a cake? word in the Pennsylvania Sunday-school | 
Association, of which Mr. Wanamakcr 
It was made for a hos- | ig president. 





Your: to} am eet 








: : f the Sunday-school is to receive the | 
pital soap in the first higher rating Which it deserves as one | We} As ee 
place, made by request, of the greatest agencies for public edu- | 
the doct ted a soa cation, good citizenship, the develop- | Dainty and 

e aoctors wante P ) ment of a sensitive popular conscience, | . i ee 
that would wash as sharp | 44 the promotion of human brotherli- | Delicate Things 

ness, it must itself be managed in a | ; 

as any and do no harm | manner that will appeal to the judgment | [ARWANN ESI EEG eRe oan EEOR aR tra 


| of the people. Organized Sunday-school the 
work should bear the marks of business 
|capacity. Its progress should be aided , 
by the broad views, intelligent enthu- which I di 


free alkali in it nothin siasm, and unremitting industry, of the a’ > p as" 
. 8 men behind it. All the chatentoriétias aitite uf the aid of C ar line 


but soap; there is nothing | that mark a great and successful com- 
mysterious in it. Cost de- | mercial enterprise, plus elements pecu- 


ordinary Ww sh and for 


~ ? 
coarse washings and cleanin 


to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 


>t attempt 


























liar to itself, should be found in the 
pends on quantity; quan- | Sunday-school movement. Then it will 
increasingly command the respect, sup- 
tity comes of quality. port, and co-operation of men of purpose | T H E U N I 9 N s AV I N G Ss B A N K 
Sold all over the world, and means. : : : OF PITTSBURGH CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
To this high goal it may fairly be said Uncle Sam is a swift ~ TA a safe one. 
that the International organization, and He will bring your deposit to the bank as speedily and surely as you could 
f many of the state associations, have yourself—and with no trouble or bother to you. 
already attained. Pennsylvania herself The Union Savings ip Rank: ocoeues Hepasies © Ay - enn agent from $1.00 up. 
is a notable illustration o how this pre- Write for the Booklet telling about the Banking-by-Mail Idea. 
cept of her president may be practiced. DIRECTORS 
At the head of the organization are men H. C. Fricx Grorcs |. Wartway J M. Scuoonmaxan P. C. Knox 
who stand high in the business and in- } AF a a: SS Sesowney ey E. =. B- eee 
tellectual world; at least four of them zorGE E.SHaw James H. Locxnart J. B. FIntey Joun PorTerrimep 
are millionaires. The thoroughness Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
— results in the state work from the 
me ment and spirit of trained business 
eaders is notable. Every county inthe | 














state contributes to the state work, and = 


4 mart all but two of these sixty-five counties 
Why is one dentifrice betterthan| | are fully organized for district work, 
another? With most of them it’s and hold annual conventions. In one 
pretty hard to say, but with county—and this striking fact is worth 











| remembering—fifty-nine per cent of the Simplicity of preparation is 
| entire eae is onrotted | in the Sun- christmas presents a strong point in favor of 
4 4 day-sc } Our Catalogue was late getting out this 
; B OATH carpets number of business men | year—better for gift buyers—details down to » 
4 and clergymen were in attendance at | date. ook S 
: the recent Pennsylvania state conven- Write for a copy—free. 
it s because the teeth are cleaned a | tion at Franklin, showing that the state | If you’re going to give Furs or Wraps, vr 
little more thoroughly, perhaps, than | | work is already receiving a high rating | other ready-made articles, you’! find it quot- | Flaked 
with anything else, and because it is | |i" many minds. At one of the interest- | ing right low prices on superior things. 
dciiehttih end sete ing sessions of the convention thirteen | Toys, Dolls, and Holiday Novelties all in s 
so delightful and refreshing to use.} | thousand dollars was raised for the next | the same book. Rice 
year’s work, and no “ begging” was If Silks or Dress Goods for waists or gowns, 
Price, 25 Cents, at Druggists "done. The point strongly made by Mr. | write for samples. : 
PUT UP 3Y H. J. Heinz, chairman of the execu- Write especially for samples of Fine Im- , 
E. W. HOYT & CO. - - LowELL, Mass. tive committee, was that, if the work | ported Waistings, 50c.—choice patterns in Anybody with common 








sense can prepare it per- 


is kept on a high plane, and people”! cream and pretty colorings. 


























are made acquainted with it, they will Waistings, loc. to 75c. Seety. , 
be glad to have a part in meeting its BOGGS & BUHL bn Be iene ber 
expenses. 
A Vital Reason Why ne thoroughness with which this Dept. S. T Allegheny, Pa ' infants’ food, never-the-less 
You Should Eat Pennsylvania Association covers its —. Anchen it is a good one. 
. . field is exemplary. It is officially repre- » nah eat a Full directions in every 
SHREDDED sented at every county convention; its | HAVE YOU SEEN YOUR NEIGH- package. 
. af officers direct and co-operate in house- BOR’S NEW SEWING All grocers. Large pack- 


to-house visitation; it holds ‘‘ city tours,” 
and is planning a course of free high- MACHINE ? 

grade Sunday-school prego for each of | LI Ss! RS OE O OER 

the twenty-five leading cities in the j “ poetorel Peat tet aa 

state this winter ; it -held, last year, ew carues eas Oaobene Wow 
four summer schools ; 413 persons (all of | months’ free trial. The prices are $8.95, $10.45, — 
whose names were primed ta the super- $11.95, and $12.85, according to make an " style of 


age, 15 cents. 


The wheat is spun 


out into little 
shreds, each 














| machine. 


intendent’s annual report) took normal-| jr ill hi d mail 
} you wi cut this notice out and mail to us, no 
course examinations last year, and 210 | matter where , live, what mate, city, town, or A UNITED STATES 
; . | country, we will immediately write you, giving you 
received diplomas for a completed COUTSC; | the names of a number of people in your neighbor- WALL MAP 


the 7 superintendent, Mrs. J. hood who are using our machines, so you can see and s 
bridge Barnes, who has been pro- | examine them, and convince yourself there are no FREE This handsome count 


; , better machines made at any price. We will also map, 48x34 inches, 
moted to the International work, made | | mail you, free, our new special sewing machine cata- mounted on rollers, ready 


her last year of service in Pennsylvania | jogue, showing handsome illustrations, descriptions, to hang on the wall. It is printed in "colors, 


notable by delivering 326 addresses and | and prices of an immense line of machines at $5.00 to is Soe up ei = is particularly 
; | 8s, i : i . interestin, nd va sits 
; lectures, holding 124 conferences, teach- “4 Cebty-naebien propediiion aver tanel oe the different divisions of territory in America 
ing 119 primary lessons and go normal A sewing-machine trust is said to be forming for acquired since the Revolution. The or 
lessons, besides her office work; the | the purpose of cutting off our supply, and, if accom- thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas 
Home Department added more than six | Plished, you will no doubt be compuled to pay $25.00 annexation, the Gadsden Pet oem the ces- 
P to $40.00 for machines we can now furnish you at sion by Mexico, and the Northwest acquisi- 
porous structu thousand new members during the year, | g8 5< to g15.20. Our stock is now complete, and for tions by discovery and ccttioment. It will be 


making a total of 34,125; the total num- | catalogue, all offers, and particulars, you should cut sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents in 


| jon. 
ber*’of schools in the state is a little | this notice out and mail to us to-day. Ps t e ‘apa for packing an trans t 
cago. .§ ger Traffic Manager, 
less than ten thousand. Notwithstand- Saase, Roenece & Co., Cs CB. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
ing all this splendid showing, the | 


state oy ogee of organization, | Print My Own Cards Cards 


and character o 
this all-nourishing 
food, purifies the stomach and bowels 
and its daily use permanently cures 
constipation, Acquire the SAredded 











ry} 4 9° 
Whele Wheat Biscuit habit and feel a bn. Cork, closed his report with aan RO RS : Florida by Sea 
1. Foan, Vigorowe, Wek : a LE ele Ma 
THE NATURAL FOOD 00., Wiagara Falls, ¥.Y. “* Where the vanguard rests to-day, Glas ani, su cnn, Witte Ot cate: | diag Nose pon Feeo es se excursion — 














. , to fac- 
The rear will camp to-morrow.’’ po as THE fe pares ch mE ' mERIDER cons. W. P. Tuxwen, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 












































“4Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 


No Soap, Borax, Soda or Ammonia is needed with 


GOLD DUST 


With little water and less effort you can clean 
anything about the house better, easier and 
cheaper than with Soap or any other cleanser. 
Once try it, you'll always buy it. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis.—Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP, 








When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 
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All the world’s a stage. Elgin 
Watches are the prompters. 


Elgin Watches 


are the world’s standard for pocket time- 


pieces. Sold by every jeweler in the land; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch 


Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co, 


Exom, I:eimors. 


The Pocket Edition of 
the International Lessons 


for 1903 is almost ready for the public. As the edition is limited, and it is not practicable 

to get out a second edition after the first is exhausted, it would be well to send in your 
orders now. Delivery will be made in ample time for use as a Christmas gift. 

This little book contains the text of all the lessons (in both the Authorized Version 

and the Standard American Revised Version) in the International Series, wit). lesson 

titles and Golden Texts, and with fifty-two blank pages for notes. The 

ORDER complete lesson text, as selected by the Lesson Committee, is used in 


works. 














this book, and not a mere portion, as printed in the ordinary lesson 

NOW help. 
Just the thing for convenient use when the Bible or lesson help is 
not at hand. Its size makes it possible to carry the book with one at all times. Spare 


moments may thus be utilized in studying ‘‘ next Sunday's lesson." 

Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Size, 2% xq inches. About 
263 pages, measuring, with covers, &% inch in thickness. Single copy, by mail, 2§ cents; 
five or more, 20 cents. Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; tve or more, 40 cents each. 


The Sunday School Times Co. Pii.juinhie Pa | 
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Books for Sunday-School Workers 





F ANY ONE were to doubt that the 
Sunday-school has a firm hold on the 
interest and the hopes of religious 

America, the steady succession of new 
books about the Sunday-school and 
Sunday-school work might well convince 
him. The literature of the Sunday- 
school contains not many classics, but 
of the making of small and handy books 
for the Sunday-school worker there 
seems to be no end. 


What Sunday-School 
Superintendents Ought to Know : 
J. W. Axtell, in his little book, The 
Organized Sunday-School (Nashville, 
Tenn.: The Cumberland Press. . 50 
cents), proves himself to be much.more 
than a practical and successful superin- 
tendent. He is a friend whom every 
superintendent ought to know, and an 
original thinker. We have had com- 
pendiums before; this compendium not 
only tells with point, brevity, and lu- 
cidity, what the superintendent and 
his officers ought to do, but why, and 
several of the author’s points are valu- 
able contributions to Sunday-school 
science. Among these may be noted his 
analyses of the daily program and of 
the work of the assistant superinten- 
dent, and his criticism of the usual meth- 
ods of keeping and using class records. 
Mr. Axtell holds that the class should 
be judged by its attendance only, and 
never by the relation between its atten- 
dance and its membership,—the popular 
‘*star-class” plan. The true function 
of the class-book, he says, is to preserve 
individual records, in order that each 
member may be encouraged to emulate 
himself. 


The Sunday-School Outlook 
from the Episcopal Standpoint 

The Sunday-school Commission of the 
Diocese of New York has followed up its 
publication of that notable volume, Prin- 
ciples of Religious Education, with a 
smaller work, Zhe Sunday-School Out- 
look (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
60 cents, net), embodying, in daintily 
edited form, the addresses delivered at 
the ‘‘ Crypt Conference,” held on May 20, 
1901, by the Commission, in the crypt of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York. ‘These addresses, like those 
of the former book, represent some of 
the best thinking of modern religious 
educators, as might be expected when 
we note upon the list of the Commission 
such names as those of President Butler 
of Columbia, and Dr. Hervey, late 
president of the Teachers’ College. The 
address by the chairman, the Rev. Pas- 
cal Harrower, on ‘‘ The Present State 








School Teachers Learn 
Just Like @ther People 


Bad food and overwork wreck many a life, 
but the right food makes sure and complete 
happiness, for one must be happy if perfectly 
well. 

‘* Grape-Nuts saved my life, and changed me 
from a nervous, sick, despondent woman to a 
healthy, strong, and cheerful one,"’ writes Mrs. 
Alice Riegel, of Pontiac, Ill. ‘I had not been 
well for several years, and I thought, as did my 
friends, that ‘my days were numbered.” My 
ill health was caused from drinking coffee, eat- 
ing improper food, and overwork in the school 
room ; I had become very weak, tired, and ner- 
vous, and nothing I ate agreed with me. Medi- 
cine made me more nervous, and impaired my 
digestive organs. 

“It was with difficulty that a neighbor in- 
duced me to try Grape-Nuts, and I liked it 
from the first with thick cream and sugar. I 
lived on it exclusively with Postum Food Cof- 
fee until my digestion was so much improved I 
could eat other foods. My friends soon noticed 
the improvement in my looks, and I am now 
healthy, strong, and happy. I attribute the 
change in my health solely to the change of 
diet. 

**Husband and I both like Grape-Nuts and 
Postum. I think they are the most healthful 
and strengthening of all foods and drinks, and 
suitable for the weak as well as for the strong.” 


of Sunday-school Education,” is one of 
the most helpful. The International 
Lessons are briefly referred to as un- 
available for the purposes of the Epis- 
copal Church, but the need and _ pro- 
priety of co-operation with ‘‘ other Chris- 
tian bodies” in the work of training 
teachers is cordially admitted. 


Stimulating Sunday-School 
Counsel for Pastors 


That the pastor should be a leading 
factor-in the work and the upbuilding of 
his Sunday-school is now generally held, 
The recent action of the International 
Convertion in memorializing the theo- 
logical seminaries to provide instruction 
in Sunday-school work was the recogni- 
tion, rather than the inception, of a gen- 
eral movement in that direction. A 
recent issue by the Sunday-school Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 7he Pastor and 
the Sunday-School (75 cents), contains a 
series of five lectures delivered before 
the students of the Southern Baptist 
Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky, last 
February, by the Rev. Dr. William E. 
Hatcher, president of Richmond College, 
Richmond, Virginia. His lectures made 
a profound impression. His series of 
articles on this subject in The Sunday 
School Times, of which one is yet to 
appear, will be recalled as exceptionally 
stimulating. Dr. Hatcher gives the 
young pastor sound advice of a general 
character. The value of the book is in 
its strong testimony to the relative im- 

rtance of this department of the min- 
ister’s labors, and as a sign of the times. 

Professor T. Harwood Pattison makes 
a worthy contribution to this important 
subject in his The Ministry of the 
Sunday-School (Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. $1, net 
This book is a broad discussion, histori- 
cal, theoretical, and in a degree practi- 
cal. It grew out of a course of lectures 
delivered at Regent’s Park College, 
London, and at Hartford Theological 
Seminary. It makes much of the minis- 
ter’s relation to the young people in the 
congregation and in the school. The 
author is alert to the movement of 
the times and the needs which grow out 
of it. He credits the International Les- 
son system with the wonderful work it 
has done, but notes it as his belief 
that too much is surrendered to the 
‘‘mere sentiment of uniformity,” and 
goes so far as to hope that the ‘‘days of 
the uniform lesson system are num- 
bered.” He marks the danger of the 
pendulum’s swinging too far toward 
either hortatory or scholastic methods. 
He protests against the doctrine that 
the Sunday-school is ‘‘the children’s 
church,” and he wants the pastor to be 
a visible and active factor in the conduct 
of the school. In whatever he says he 
shows himself a zealous student of con- 
ditions, historical and present. He 
draws largely on Trumbull’s Yale Lec- 
tures on the Sunday-school, and refers 
with frequency to the work of Robert 
Raikes and other founders and leading 
spirits of the present and the past. 


History and Methods Briefly Sketched 

From the same house comes the first 
volume of a set of ‘‘ Normal Studies for 
Sunday-school Workers,” entitled Zhe 
Sunday-School, by the Rev. B. W. Spil- 
man (boards, 25 cents). Mr. Spilman 

ives the student a brief outline of the 
oases, methods, and management of 
the Sunday-school, and of the work of 
the teacher. A few important facts are 
stated, with full questions. Insketching 
the history, the modern origin of the 
Sunday-school A gta then a list of the 
organizations and conventions through 
which the International work has come 
to its present scope, and then an account 
of the several Baptist agencies for Sun- 
day-school effort. 

ine from Nashville, but from the 
Southern Methodist Publishing House, 
comes a work of one hundred and thir- 
teen small pages, entitled 7he Sunday- 
School: Its Origin, History, Organiza- 
tion, Methods of ‘Teaching, vernment, 
Statistics, etc. (so cents). The author is 
the Rev. Dr. W. G. E. Cunnyngham, 





sometime member of the International 
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Lesson Committee. Except in telling 
the story of the International -Lessons, 
and describing the work of the Commit- 
tee, the author hardly succeeds in over- 
coming the inherent difficulty of making 
so cursory a treatment effective. The 
book is frankly denominational. 





Schauffler’s Noteworthy Book 


Whoever has heard Dr. A. F. Schauf- | 


fler on the platform, or has studied -his 
lesson-helps, can guess the sort of stuff 


that his book, which first appeared last | 


year, The Teacher, the Child, and the | places of meeting; 179 recognized out- 


Book (Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $1), is 
made of. Itis independent, illustrative, 
lively, zealous, rousing, and aimed for 
plain practicality. It has that offhand, 
familiar quality which gives Dr. Schauf- 
fler such large popularity, and makes 


him so effective both as a speaker and as | 


a simple expositor. Several chapters of 
the book, those on the child, are by Dr. 
A. H. McKinney, and the chapters on 
the kindergarten are by Mrs. H. E. 
Foster. Dr. Schauffler discourses on the 


the library, Sunday-school finances, ar- 
chitecture, devotional services, etc. The 
book closes with four succinct chapters 
on the life of our Lord, giving much in- 
formation, in short compass, needed by 
teachers who cannot, or will not, devote 
much time to real study. It does not 
claim to cover the whole field of Sunday- 
school work, nor does it duplicate the 
author's previous ‘* Ways of Working.” 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





November 30, 1902. Missions: A 

meeting in the interest of Foreign 

Missions. “ The world tor Christ.” 
Isa. 45 : 12-23. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Sent forth ( Matt. 10 : 7-15). 
TUES.—Few against many (2 Chron. 14: 


9-15). _ 

WED. —Offerings that cost (2 Sam. 24: 
18-25). 

THURS.—God our captain (2 Chron. 13: 


4-12). 
Fri.—The earth is God's (Psa. 24 : 1-6). 
SatT.—Our sufficiency (2 Cor. 3 : 1-6). 











What gives foreign missions its claim upon us? 


What is most important for us to do for for- 
eign missions ? 


pel in the present generation ? 


OD made the world. And he made 
it for himself. Yet it wandered 
away from him. But still it is 

his. The lost sheep belongs to the shep- 
herd as truly as the sheep still in the 
fold. And the right place for the lost 
sheep is back in the fold on the shep- 
herd’s breast. All who know the shep- 
herd and his sheep know this, and all 


who love him know that he will never be | 
satisfied until he gets his sheep back, | 


The world is God's, and he wants it in 


his ownership, and will never be satis- | 


fied while it refuses to acknowledge him 
or to come home to his care. 

Other religions than ours acknowledge 
that God made the world, and that the 
world has been lost. But none but 
ours represents God as engaged in a 
constant search for his children, and in 
a ceaseless wooing of his world. This 
is the great mission. God sent forth 
his Son to seek and save the lost. Un- 
belief in foreign missions, to be consist- 
ent, 


a foreign mission. 
God's search for man. 
The will to go forth after the lost and 

needy is of the very character of God. 

Whoever is of God will be of this mis- 

sionary heart. Whoever lacks the mis- 

sionary heart lacks the character which 
alone is God-like. Each true son of the 

Father will be like the Father and like 

his Son in this,—he will love the world, 

and work for its redemption. 

And every effort to accomplish it 


It is the story of 


| tration: 


| herents who are more or less regular 


| All but six 
teacher’s qualifications and methods, on | 


must include this great foreign | 
mission of God. Christianity is always | 
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which is based on trust in the living 
God, and which waits in patience for 
the fulness of time, will meet with suc- 
cess. Two instances within the memo: 

of even youn ple, both of whic 
have develo since the young ag es! 8 
movement began, will suffice for illus- 


‘‘In the Presbyterian Korea Mission 
marked success has been gained from 
the first. Thus,according to the last re- 
port of the Pyeng Yang Station, it has 
‘‘one central church with 18 associated 


stations, each having from one to six 
meeting-places, and 16 or more addi- 
tional groups. The total adult member- 
ship numbers 2,944. Seven hundred and 
stalte-dour adults were yor on pro- 
fession during the year; there are 3,837 
catechumens, making a total of 11,905 ad- 


church attendants. Of the native assist- 
ants there are 73 unsalaried local leaders 
and 19 pe who travel on circuits. 
elpers are supported by the 
people. There are 152 churches and 
chapel ee nearly all provided by 
the people; 46 have been built this year. 
There are 41 school teachers, 30 of whom 
are supported by the people. This is 
characteristic of the whole Korean Mis- 
sion.” 
And at a church congress held recently 


in England, Bishop Tucker, speaking for 


Uganda, said: 

‘*Ten years ago the number of bap- 
| tized Christians was something like 300. 
| To-day it is 30,000, an increase of ex- 
|}actly a hundredfold. Ten years ago 
| there was but one church—one place of 
| Christian worship—in the whole of 
Uganda. To-day there are 7oo. Ten 
| years ago there were but some twenty 
| native evangelists at work. To-day 
there are some 2,000 Beganda men and 
women definitely engaged in the work 
|of the church,—again an increase of 
| exactly a hundredfold.”’ 
| ‘*And who has been the instrument 
|in all this widespread evangelistic and 
missionary effort? It has been the 
Muganda ee Muganda is a na- 
tive of Uganda] h 
isa sth cesetting church, because from | 
the very beginning the plan which has 
been adopted has been that of laying 
|upon each individual convert the re- 
sponsibility of handing on that truth 


e church of Uganda 





which he himself has Teceived, and | 


which has made him ‘wise unto salva- 
tion.’ Noris this all. The churches and | 
schools of the country, some 700 in num- | 





ber, are built, repaired, and maintained | 


by the natives themselves. In one 
word, the whole work of the Native 


missionary work—is maintained en- 
tirely from native sources. Not one 
single half-penny of English money is | 
employed in its maintenance." 

Is there any other work as profitable 
as this? 

General assent to the validity of the 
missionary principle will not suffice. If 
it is a good principle in God, it is good 

|for me. If he gave, so must we. If 
Christ « came, we must 0. 


Children’ ~ Heme 
A Well-Run Place 


Church—its educational, pastoral, and 
Is it possible for all the world to hear the gos- | 
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You May as Well 


get all the good 


your 5 cents 
will buy 
“when you go for 
Biscuit, Crackers 
or Wafers. 


The best are always 
in 
In-er-seal Packages. 


For example try a 5 cent package of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


or 


Zu Zu Cincer Swaps 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY °* 











BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 





Has for Thirty Years been Recognized. by the Medical 
Profession as an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s 


Disease, Renal Calculi, 


Gout, Rheumatism, 


and all Diseases Dependent upon a Uric 


Acid Diathesis. 


Time adds to the 


Voluminous Testimony of Lead- 
ing Clinical Observers. 





Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia (see Medical Budletin, 
| July, 1902), gives full clinical notes of nine cases of ig gy de and three cases of 


| Convulsions systematically used with 
in which BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ;..: gratifying results, and adds: 


** The habitual use of 
mendable precaution 


| of Convulsions.’’ 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, A.M., M.D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State ; 


At a children’s home in Fort Wayne, Ind., | 


| they have entirely abandoned coffee because of 
the bad effect of it. 
Mrs. M. B. Gorsline, who is the matron, is 
meeting with grand success. She was com- 
pelled four years ago to discontinue the use of 
coffee, and, after making several experiments, 
concluded that Postum filled the bill, and has 
used it ever since. 

She has charge of a family of children num- 
bering from 22 to 30, and writes us: ‘I give 
Postum Coffee freely, using no coffee at all. 
| The children are always well ; we have bad no 

sickness for two years, except such as they con- 
tract at school, like whooping-cough, measles, 
ete. No bilious attacks, no fevers, no skin dis- 
| eases. The children are all plump, and in 
good condition. Clear complexions, no sal- 
low or muddy-looking faces, 
from the use of coffee. 


such as result 
| 


gives pleasure and health to all." 


We always make Pos- 
; tum strictly according to directions, and ‘it 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


by women is a com- 
against the occurrence 


President Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician, Corporation 
Council, New York City, etc., with great bene- 
writes : “I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER fit in Bright’s 
Disease.’ 


Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the other 


diseases mentioned, mailed to any address. 


For sale by grocers and druggists generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Varo 
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Church Cushions 


We make church cushions 
which do not pack down nor 
harbor dust and vermin. Send for 
catalogues of Ezybed Mattresses, Cushions, etc. 


The A. A. Bohnert Company, 
Dept. 22, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 


oom Sor particulars. Geo. nger, M: 
6 and ze Washington st, eH oa. "Mass. 


@AKE ake -EVENINGS. 


employed da make money 
torn or 3 mo, pA~ FA with Megie taed 
et al 
Cc cue VRS 





















YMYER 
CHURCH 


io Cinclanall Bell Foundry Co. Cincinaai, 0. 
THE.. GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


mime mon perfec Sighest class bells in the 
Meneely & Co., Wartroles West Troy P. OoN. N.Y. 


CHURCH BELLS .cr're%ts 


‘CHURCH Fests RGEISSLERRY. ban 


my is a good impulse that leads ‘you | to 
write to advertisers named in this paper. 




















| You see something in these pages you 


| would like to know more about. Why 


Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau o., Nn. ¥4) not write to the advertiser ? 
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4,000 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Made $25 on every $100 Invested 


in our Greater New York lots last year—or 
100 per cent on amount actually paid in 


You can do the same this year 








(Lesson for Nov. 30) NOVEMBER 15, 1902 




















































THE HOME LIPE BUILDING, 
256-257 Broadway, New York 
Our offices occupy fourteen rooms on the 
fifth and sixth floors, overlooking City Hall 
Park, the Post-office, and Brooklyn Bridge. 


money-making opportunity—the 











HEN The Sunday School Times printed our first advertisement, two 
years ago, few people realized the true value and significance of a 
New York real estate investment. 
cess—and our customers are our best advertisers. Some, knowing 
us, had full confidence in our judgment and reliability ; others simply 
took us at our word. We sold only half a million dollars’ worth of 
property the first season ; the second season, three and a half millions. To-day, 
thousands of people the country over have been here and thoroughly investigated 
our proposition and appreciate that it nas no parallel in the world as a sterling, 


: Safest, Most Profitable Investment To-Day! 


It has been an educational pro- 





THE PARK ROW, or SYNDICATE 
BUILDING, Broadway, Park Row, and 
Ann Street—the tallest office structure in 
the world, 29 stories, 1,000 rooms, 6,000 
occupants—35 minutes from our properties. 














‘10 SECURES A ‘510 LOT twos | 





It’s a significant fact that 75 per cent of our mail-order customers who finally 
visit New York increase their investment from 50 to 200 per cent, and return home 
with well-grounded enthusiasm, to interest others, Such a record as ours to-day 
is stronger evidence of the worth of our claims than pages of argument, illustra- 
tion, siatistics, and facts. All these we can give overwhelmingly, and will for the 
asking ; but we point to the one best proof—results. Nothing could be more 
conclusive—the unbiased verdict of conservative thousands now well posted on 
the entire situation. 

To keep in touch with the marvelous growth of New York at the present time, 
her tremendous building operations and almost incredible expansion, is to be con- 
vinced that her Brooklyn development must bring to the investor of to-day, within 
a very few years, thousands of dollars for his hundreds invested. The completion 


We Guarantee 
25% Increase in I Year 





For $10 down and $6 per 
month untii paid for, we sell 
you a regular New York 
City lot, full size, subject to 
the following guarantees from 
us: If, at the expiration of the 
year 1903, this $510 lot is not 
worth $638—or 25 per cent 
increase —based on the price at 
which our corps of salesmen 
will then be selling similar lots, 








of the new bridges and tunnels now under way will mark a mighty advance in 
Brooklyn’s population and upbuilding, with corresponding increase of land values. 
All our properties lie in the sections first affected by this stimulus, and even now 
showing greatest activity. They are right on the edge of the ‘‘ density belt,’’ 
which is rapidly overtaking and surrounding us. 

The phenomenal sale of Rugby, well known to The Sunday School Times 
readers, a year ago, forces us to offer at once—a year earlier than intended— 
another property, in every sense the equal of Rugby, and what is more, it is the 
last large tract that we can ever hope to offer in Brooklyn, or that can possibly be 
advertised or sold at anything like present prices. We shall be restricted in future 
to scattered blocks and detached lots in various sections—all at much higher 
prices than we are asking for this remaining property—** MARLBORO.”’ 





We Give a 
Free Trip to New York 





As a guarantee of good 
faith, we agree with all per- 
sons living east of Chicago 
to pay you in cash the cost 
of your railroad fare to New 
York and return, if you visit 
our property and find one 
word of this advertisement 








we will refund all of the money 
you have paid us, with 6 per 
cent interest additional. If you should die at any time before payments have been 


completed, we will give to your heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. If 


you should lose employment, or be sick, you will not forfeit the land. 


Bird’s-Eye View of portion of Greater New York, showing location of our properties. 


a misrepresentation; or in 
case you buy we will credit 
cost of the fare on your purchase ; to those living farther away, we will pay 
a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 





Marlboro occupies the corner of the 31st ward nearest City Hall, and bounded by Gravesend Avenue, 60th Street, Bay Parkway (22d Avenue) and Kings Highway, 


a half-mile west of four of our other properties which have been such phenomenal successes. 


We are developing it with the same high class of park-like improvements, 


in exact accordance with city specifications, on 60, 80, and 100 foot streets, boulevarded with macadam, granolithic curbing, gutters and sidewalks, with flower-beds, 
trees and shrubbery, city water, etc. Transportation facilities are of superior character, and, with the new transit, it will be within 20 minutes of City Hall. 





Remember that our guarantee absolutely insures you an increase, or your money will be refunded. 


In fact, as these Marlboro lots are already selling 


fast, we hereby agree, in order to secure fcr you the earliest possible advantage of selection and an immediate share in the increase of values, to return to 
you—cheerfully and without quibbling—all the money you have paid us, if you are not perfectly satisfied, on examining our entire proposition within one 


yeas that it is exactly as represented. 


Isn't this fair? Sit right down and mail us $10. 


You’ll never regret it. 





WOOD, HARMON & CO. 


Dept. J. 7., 


257 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


'' There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co., in the 2gth and 31st wards represent: one of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make 
within the corporate limits of Greater New York. Jt can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the 


investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States. 


Reliable Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 


Write To-day for Particulars 





